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July, 1951 


THE STRACHEY FAMILY, SUTTON COURT, 
AND JOHN LOCKE 


by Cuaries RicHarp SanpERS* 


Surron Court, an old stone manor house which members of the Strachey 
family have owned since the middle of the seventeenth century, is in Somer- 
set. Of all English counties, Somerset is one of the most charming. It is a 
land of fertile, rolling fields enclosed with hedges or stone fences. It is a land 
of numerous stone cottages, stone farm houses, and stone barns. It is a 
varied land, containing fens, marshes, blue hills, coal mines, huge limestone 
caves, terrifically deep gorges down which clear water runs rapidly, dew 


*Charles Richard Sanders is Associate Professor of English, Duke University. He contributed 
an article “William S , The Virginia Colony, and Shakespeare” to The Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, April, 1949 (Volume 57, pages 115st seq.). 

Representative members of the Strachey family have been associated with the history of 
Virginia from earliest times. William Strachey came to Virginia in May, 1610, and was 
of State and Recorder of the Colony, returning to England in October, 1611. About 1612 he 
wrote the valuable Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britania . . . which however, was not 
— until 1849, when it appeared under the editorship of R. H. Major, printed for the 

kluyt Society. He was also editor of a publication entitled For the Colony in Virginia, 
Brittania. Laws Divine, Morrall and Martiall . . . Printed at London for Walter Burr, 1612. 
His son, William Strachey (who died in 1634 or 5) was married three times. By one of these 
wives (who was Eleanor Read) he had a son, William Strachey (born after 1613) who went 
to Virginia where he died in 1686, leaving as an only child, Arabella Strachey, who married first, 
John Walter (no issue); second, Henry . Ara Strachey and her second husband, Hen 
Cox, had a daughter, Elizabeth Cox (died in 1704) who married the Honorable John Smi 
(died circa 1719/20), member of the Governor’s Council in Virginia (see Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, Volume 18, page 81; William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume 
4 pages 192-4, and Volume 9, page 43; Edward Pleasants Valentine Papers, Volume 4, page 
2317). William Strachey (who died 1634 or 5) married, as his third wife, Mrs. Eliza 
(Cross) Jepp, and their great-grandson, Doctor John Strachey (1709-1758) settled in King and 
Queen County, Virginia (see note32). One who is familiar with the various lines of descent 
from the emigrants of the Strachey family to Virginia can but be impressed by the way in which 
numerous individuals carrying Strachey blood in their veins have sasiatained the great tradition 
of their English forefathers and later kindred of Sutton Court, Somersetshire. Editor. 
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ponds, ancient barrows, and circles of stones which may have been left by 
the Druids. It is a land of many churches, some of which are extremely old. 
It is a free land, facing the Bristol Channel and the winds from the west 
which sweep in from the Atlantic. It is a land where people gaze con- 
tentedly at the productive red earth, the numerous herds of fine dairy cattle 
and flocks of sheep, and the undulating acres of golden wheat, and where 
gigantic, sprawling London, far to the east, seems unimportant, and noisy, 
vigorous, industrial Bristol, on the northern edge, merely a place to be visited 
occasionally, to be tolerated for the moment, and then to be escaped from. 
It is a land where speech is open, broad, rich, and salty and where the dialect 
has been well sprinkled with spice. It is a land of many legends and of in- 
triguing historic lore. 

Many distinguished men and women have been closely associated with 
Somerset through either birth or residence. Among those born there have 
been Roger Bacon, Dunstan, Samuel Daniell, Ralph Cudworth, John Pym, 
John Locke, Henry Fielding, Hartley Coleridge, Sir Henry Irving, and 
Walter Bagehot. Among those who have lived there have been Cardinal 
Wolsey, Hannah More, S. T. Coleridge, William Wordsworth, and Sydney 
Smith. 

It is a pleasant drive from Bristol southward to Sutton Court, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. The road makes an auspicious beginning before it 
leaves Bristol as it passes right by the Church of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, praised 
by Queen Elizabeth as one of the most beautiful churches in England, the 
church where Chatterton wrote and where Coleridge was married. It then 
mounts steeply to a great elevation to give a view in the distance of the mag- 
nificent suspension bridge at Clifton. After that the narrow road, usually 
flanked by hedges or stone fences, makes for variety all the way — winding 
and turning and racing up and down through the picturesque countryside, 
where it takes more than one ancient village completely by surprise. An 
abundance of church steeples serve as landmarks and connect the deep 
green of the fields with the soft blue of the sky. It is a road which rambles 
and twists so much and is so careful to conceal each of its segments from all 
of its other segments that it could never be completely learned. Yet it al- 
ways seems to know where it is going, and it never once provides the traveller 
with a view that is disappointing. Thus it is very English. When it reaches 
Sutton Court it maneuvers quietly into position to provide a mere glimpse 
of the winding driveway leading up to the large oaks, elms, and limes near 


the house and to the house itself half hidden behind its high stone wall. 
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Then in an instant the little road hurries on to the next point of interest, 
with just one quick look back before Suttton Court disappears. 

The philosopher John Locke, who was a friend of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Stracheys, spent his boyhood in Somerset near the old house, was more 
than once a guest there, and was thoroughly familiar with the countryside 
around it. Benjamin Rand has written in his edition of The Correspondence 
of John Locke and Edward Clarke: “The first fourteen years of Locke’s life 
were passed at Beluton, which lies six miles south-west of Bristol in the 
parish of Stanton Drew. Above this parish, on the little river Chew, was the 
larger and more populous parish of Chew Magna, in which on the north 
side of the river was the town of Chew, and on the south side, about two 
miles distant from the town, was the large manor house of Sutton Court. 
Below the parish of Chew Magna was the small, ancient market town of 
Pensford, connected with the principal part of Publow by an old stone bridge 
having three arches which spanned the Chew. Since Stanton Drew lay equi- 
distant from both Pensford and Chew, there was a local rhyme: 


Stanton Drew 
A mile from Pensford, and another from Chew. 


Arich and charming country it was through which ran the river Chew. The 
surrounding hills were well cultivated, and at Pensford hanging orchards 
added beauty to the landscape. Pleasant memories of such lovely scenery 
must always have remained with Locke and kept him deeply attached to his 
early home. It is evident, too, from his correspondence that he had in the 
small towns along the Chew a wider circle of friends and more relatives than 
has hitherto been supposed. The mention in it of such names as Baber, 
Strachey, of Chew Magna, and of Cornelius Lyde in Stanton Drew, would 
indicate that Locke’s earliest associations were with the most prominent fami- 
lies in this charming Somerset region.” 

The Stracheys have never had any illusions about the size or grandeur 
of Sutton Court. They have never pretended that it was one of the more 
magnificent country places. But they have been proud of it, nevertheless, 
and have loved it as a picturesque symbol of the various activities and 
achievements of their family for almost three hundred years and of the unity 
holding the generations of their family together. They have valued it too 
for the various connections which it has had with English history and cul- 
ture. Thus its associations have become to them extremely precious. 


1(London, 1927), pp. 2-3- 
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One of the Stracheys to whom it meant most was St. Loe Strachey (1860- 
1927), for many years editor of the Spectator. He was born there and there 
spent much of his boyhood. He has written: “Sutton is no palace in minia- 
ture, no grandiose expression of the spacious days of Elizabeth, no pompous 
outcome of Vanbrugh’s magnificent mind, no pieces of reticent elegance by 
Adams. Instead it may well seem to the visiting stranger little more than a 
fortuitous concourse of medieval, Elizabethan, Jacobean, and modern atoms, 
which time and the country builder, too unlearned to be vulgar, have har- 
monized into a very moderate, though admittedly attractive, ‘county seat’, of 
the smaller sort.”? The old house had cast a very strong spell over him which 
time did not weaken. “Call a dog-kennel Sutton and I should love it. How 
much more so when it stands beside its sheltering elms and limes, with its 
terraces looking to the blue line of Mendip, its battlemented and flower- 
tufted fortress wall, and its knightly Tower built for security and defence.” 
Then he adds with great feeling: “What I have felt about Sutton all my 
life, I shall feel till I feel no more on earth. But that will not be all. I am 
convinced that I shall in some sense or other feel it in some other place. The 
indent on my soul will not be effaced.”* 

His wife has contributed her testimony. Although not born a Strachey, 
she loved the place almost as much as her husband did. “There is no doubt 
that the little fortified manor of Sutton Court was the idol of the Strachey 
family. Indeed, with its smiling lawns and great avenues of elms and lime- 
trees, the house forms a perfect background for the dreams of a student. 
Students they were, St. Loe’s ancestors, but yet men of action too... 
Delightful conversation was . . . the characteristic of the Great Parlor. The 
long room, with its window giving on to the lawn at the end, was lined with 
books, and a charming eighteenth-century ‘conversation piece,’ of Arch- 
deacon Strachey, his wife and family, by Sir William Beechey, hung as the 
sole picture over the mantelpiece. This room was less spoilt than any other 
part of the house by the devastations of the architect Wyatt, who had been 
employed by my father-in-law, when he succeeded to his eccentric uncle, 
the second Sir Henry Strachey. It was a room in which I saw in imagination 
many pleasant pictures of St. Loe as a boy reaching down one after another 
of the great volumes of literature which he loved . . . The room which St. 
Loe and I were always given was.the old chapel, now converted into a charm- 

2The Adventure of Living: A Subjective Autobiography (New York and London, 1922), pp- 
30-31. 

4Ibid., p. 39. 
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ing bed-room, with a dressing room irreverently called ‘the vestry.’ The 
staircase passed near the door of this room, and when I went up to bed be- 
fore the men of the party, I always told St. Loe their slow progress up the 
stairs sounded as if the family rookery was holding a confabulation. That 
same staircase was a source of infinite pain to me. Wyatt had made it 
modern in every detail, and its mid-Victorianism was a sad comedown after 
the romance of the fortified wall and the tower, with its winding turret 
staircase. The Great Hall, unfortunately, was spoiled by the same architect 
by being ceiled and a second floor of nurseries being formed above it. Sir 
Edward always said that he knew this was a pity, but that he could not af- 
ford to have a house to look at as well as a house to live in. He told us 
stories of the ruined minstrels’ gallery that had been there in his uncle’s time, 
and of the suit of armor which hung on the wall, the breastplate of which 
had been finally used by the estate mason as a receptacle for mixing mortar. 
Still, in spite of the ceiling, the Great Hall, with its bay window, its shining 
golden floor, its pictures and its panelling, is a very delightful place, and the 
portraits give that sense of the continuity of the family which makes each 
individual feel himself only one item in a corporate life.” 

Although Sir Edward Strachey, St. Loe Strachey’s father, allowed the 
architect Thomas H. Wyatt to Victorianize much of the interior of Sutton 
Court, he was greatly attached to the house and its associations. When 
Wyatt’s changes were made, in 1858-60, Sir Edward yielded not only to 
considerations of economy but also to the advice of his friends F. D. Maurice 
and Thomas Carlyle, both of whom had respect for the old but who taught 
that when the new conflicted with old, the old must go. The instructions 
given to Wyatt, therefore, were to undertake his work “with as much care 
to preserve the old building as was consistent with the necessity to make it 
habitable.” 

Sir Edward lived in the house from the time when he inherited it in 1858 
until his death in 1901. Probably more than any other Strachey, with the 
possible exception of John Strachey the Antiquarian (1671-1743), he fa- 
miliarized himself with the history and the traditions of the family and of 
Sutton Court. The house therefore came to have a tremendous hold on his 
imagination. He spoke of it as “not a castle, nor a palace, but it might be 
called a real though small record of what men had been doing there from the 
time of Domesday Book to our own.”” Sir Edward knew every detail of the 


5Mrs. Amy Strachey, St. Loe Strachey: His Life and His Paper (New York, 1931), pp. 31-4. 
6Sir Edward Strachey, “On Sutton Court and Chew Magna,” Somersetshire Archeological and 
Natural Hi Society's Proceedings, 1867, XIV (Taunton and London, 1869), 82. 
7Talk at a Country House (Boston and New York, 1894), p. 4. 
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landscape around the house, and for him each detail had meaning. “This 
old house is of no importance in itself — it is no Longfleet or Hatfield — yet 
it touches the main course of English history, from the time of Edward the 
Confessor to the present day, at many minute points. The little brook which 
you see there from the terrace has no name, and it runs into a river not 
known out of the county; but that stream runs into the Avon, and the Avon 
into the Severn, which pours the waters of its smallest tributaries into the 
Atlantic with its own. And so long as the old walls remain there will be two 
or three persons in each generation in whom they will awaken and keep 
alive a sense of the reality of English history which cannot be got by books 
alone.”® 

When the Somerset Archeological Society held its annual meeting late in 
the summer of 1867, Sir Edward Strachey, who was the President that year, 
invited the group to be his guests at Sutton Court. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and at Sutton Court Sir Edward read to the members of the society 
a paper on the history of his house and of Chew Magna Church. The fol- 
lowing excerpts are from that paper, published in the Proceedings of the 
society for the year.’ It will be noted that Sir Edward drew much of his 
material from the unpublished manuscripts of his ancestor, John Strachey 
the Antiquarian. 

“Sutton Court is the Court or Manor House of the Manor of Knighton 
Sutton, which is one of the three Suttons (the others being Bishop Sutton 
and Sutton Wick) included in the territory of Chive granted by the so-called 
Charter of Edward the Confessor to Wells Church. It was called Knighton 
Sutton, or Sutton Militis, because held in knight’s service, and not by base 
tenure as was Bishop Sutton and John Strachey says he is inclined to think 
it consisted of the six hydes held, at the making of the General Survey of 
Domesday, by Robert, of the said Bishop, part of the said manor. There 
were, about 1737, six ‘livings’ within the said tithing or manor, including 
the Court or Manor House. These are now (1867) reduced to Sutton Court, 
Sutton Court Lodge, Knighton Sutton Farm, and a cottage. [In 1947 the 
estate, amounting to about a thousand acres, includes the picturesque little 
village of Stowey, which Sir Edward Strachey purchased]. 

“If John Strachey is right in supposing that Knighton Sutton was held 
by Robert when the Domesday Survey was made, there was probably at that 
date some dwelling where Sutton Court now stands. The earliest parts of 
the existing building are the Square Tower with turret staircase, and the 


8Ibid., p. 64. 
9Somersetshire Proceedings, 1867, XIV, 1, 2, 22, 23, 82-102. 
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Great Wall. The Tower is built on the plan of the Peel Towers, with three 
rooms one over the other . . . What remains of the Great Wall, belongs, I 
presume, to the same date as the Tower; in my childhood it returned on the 
east from the point at which it now ends to the end of the terrace, with large 
gates in the middle of that wall, and I suppose that it may have been con- 
tinued all round the line now formed by the lower terrace walls, as these 
all follow the lines of old foundations of walls which in my childhood were 
much higher than now, and the two pillars at the steps leading to the south 
avenue are now only about one third of their then height, when they had a 
gate corresponding to that in the north court, and no doubt the wall was in 
proportion to the gate in height. The lines of walls and gates, with others 
which have now disappeared, are laid down in John Strachey’s plans. I 
found a considerable mass of foundations at the south east corner of the 
lower terrace, large enough for a tower, and there is an indication of some 
building there in one of those plans. I conjecture that ‘Building Bess,’ of 
Hardwicke, or Mrs. Baber, . . . may have cut down the old walls on the 
south in order to make them suitable for a terraced garden. 

“That part of the battlemented wall which now connects the coach house 
and laundry with the house, does in fact run into the house, forming the 
north wall of the kitchen and hall, and so meeting the tower.” 

Sir Edward goes on to say that in the early fourteenth century, during 
the reign of Edward II, a certain William de Sutton probably lived in the 
tower. “This William de Sutton . . . may have fought at Bannockburn, or 
in the civil wars which were now just over for the time; but when the Rector 
of Stanton Drew disputed his right to the pasture of Crondell’s after the 
knight had reaped his corn from it, the knight instead of resorting to the 
force which in those disorderly days might have seemed the more obvious 
remedy against the parson’s servant and the cows he was driving into the 
field, was content to sue him before the king’s judges, like a peaceful citizen. 
Perhaps the parson gained the day, since more than four hundred years after 
the land was called ‘Parson’s Tenement,’ and had been so long enough to 
give that surname to its possessors. . 

“In 1429, Knighton Sutton had passed into the possession of the St. Loes, 
but whether by marriage or purchase is not known. For, Anno 7 Henry VI, 
by an Inquisition taken at Axbridge, John de Sancto Laude is certified to 
hold that quarter of a knight’s fee which William de Sutton formerly held. 

“This family of the St. Loes is said to take its name from the town of St. 
Laud in Normandy, over the gates of which their arms were to be seen in 
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the seventeenth century. When they came to England is uncertain, for 
their name is not in the Battle Abbey Roll, and though their arms were, 
when John Strachey wrote, within a Garter impaling Ancel in the roof of 
their aisle at Chew, yet, he says, neither Ashmole nor Hylan have their 
names among the knights or registers of that order. The first mention of 
them in this county is that, 47 Henry III, John de Sancto Laudo holds half 
a fee in Niweton and Puppelow. John de Sancto Laudo was sheriff of 
Dorset and Somerset for six years, from 1284 to 1290, in Edward I’s reign, 
and the lists of their manors show them to have been a great family. Their 
pedigree and arms are given by John Strachey, and he observes that St. Loe 
of Newton was he whom Leland [the great antiquary of Henry VIII's day, 
who visited and described Sutton Court] calls Lord Seintelo, from a younger 
brother of whom Sir John St. Loe of Sutton was descended. 

“One of these St. Loes no doubt added the Manor House at Sutton Court 
to the Tower. The archway, as I have said before, was cut through the south 
wall of the Tower to connect it with the Hall. This connection made neces- 
sary some variation from the ordinary plan of the Tudor Manor House. The 
plan of the house as I recollect it, and indeed much of the house itself, must 
have been what it was from the first. In the Hall, the Ministrels’ Gallery, of 
black oak, ran along the west wall: and below was one entrance to the north, 
in a line with which the north avenue was planted, and a corresponding door 
with porch on the south. There was a large square-headed door into the 
kitchen near the south end of the west wall, and a pointed arch (from which 
the present doorways in the hall are copied) in the same wall nearer the 
northwest corner. This latter opened into a narrow dark staircase, partly in 
the wall and partly projecting into the kitchen, which led to the gallery, 
and so into the rooms over the porch and kitchen, and to rooms to the north 
in a line with the tower. Part of the old roof timbers of the hall, black with 
smoke, but not carved, remained in my time, and a very large Tudor arch, 
extending almost from the present door to the archway in the north wall 
marked (and under the plaster still marks) the ancient fireplace. The 
present south porch I presume to have been originally the bay window of 
the Hall. The door is modern, but the two side windows are old. I found 
them built up in their present places. The St. Loe arms, now inserted under 
the kitchen window, were found by me on the west wall of the kitchen, con- 
cealed by other buildings. 

“The original window of the panelled room adjoining was smaller than 
the present, and I found between the buttresses and the window a built-up 
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doorway. The room itself would seem to be later than the south porch, as 
the porch window on that side has been blocked up by the room, within 
which it comes. The window is of red sandstone, not of Dundry stone as 
the other old ashlar work is, and is of very ancient character. 

“The plans of John Strachey, with my recollections of the house, and the 
plans made before my alterations, enable us to form a tolerable notion of 
what the house formerly was in many respects. The old roof, walls, floors, 
and ceiling, which were in great decay when I came to Sutton Court, must 
have been to a great extent those of the original Manor House. The stairs 
in the principal part of the house were solid blocks of oak, used as stone is 
now. 

“In 1518, 9 Henry VIII, Elizabeth, late wife of Thomas Sydenham, and 
second wife of Nicholas St. Loe, before she married Sydenham, is certified 
to hold this manor, which could be only in dower, or else as guardian to Sir 
John St. Loe, son of Nicholas, who died 24 Henry VII, 1509, seized, among 
other estates, of Levithie, Sutton, Camerton, Puckerston, Farmboro, Stoke, 
and Sincross of the Bishop. 

“Leland, who wrote about 1534, came here by way of Pensford, which 
he describes as ‘a praty market towne, occupied with clothing: there comythe 
doun a Streme that servythe dyvers Tukkying Mills.’ He goes on: ‘From 
Pensford to Southetoune Village. Here hathe Ser John Seint Lo an old 
Manor Place, 2 long Myles by Hylly and enclosyd Ground meatly well 
woddyd. ... From Southetoune unto Chute a Myle and halfe by fayre en- 
closyd Ground. It is a praty Clothinge Towne and hathe a fayre Churche, 
and at the Southe Syde of the Churche is a Fayre Manor Place of the 
Bysshope of Bathe. . .. There hathe bene good makynge of Clothe in the 
Towne. [Chaucer’s wife of Bath and her skill in clothmaking inevitably 
come to mind.] Ser John St. Lo Graund Father lyethe in a goodly Tombe 
on the Northe Syde of the Churche.’” 

(Sir John St. Loe’s grandfather, whose effigy in Chew Magna Church is 
unusually large, was, according to tradition, a giant. It was he who built the 
Great Wall at Sutton. While he was nimbly placing the large stones in 
place, another giant, Hautville, came by and asked why he was making the 
wall. St. Loe replied, “To keep out such fellows as you.” Whereupon 
Hautville immediately stepped over the wall. A large effigy of Hautville is 
also in Chew Magna Church). 

“Sutton Court then,” Sir Edward continues, “was an ‘Old Manor place’ 
when Leland, collecting by way of a New Year’s Gift to Henry VIII his 
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personal observations of the actual state of England, arrived there, riding 
from Pensford through the ‘enclosed fields and meetly wooded hills,’ which 
still remain as in the days of St. Loe. He appears to have stayed several 
days at Sutton, as he gives the distance from thence to the neighboring 
places of which he describes the fair parks and woods, and dwelling places, 
with a picturesque detail that shows that he was actually visiting them as 
he wrote. . . . 

“It may have been three or four years later that Sir John St. Loe welcomed 
another guest to his Old Manor Place — Hooper, afterwards Bishop and 
Martyr,"° whose family were retainers of the St. Loes, and who now claimed 
his lord’s shelter from the storm of the Six Articles, within the old towers, 
and the battlemented walls, and the meetly wooded hills round them. 

“Sir John St. Loe died 30th Henry VIII, 1539. His grandson Sir William 
St. Loe was Captain of Queen Elizabeth’s Yeoman Guards, and Chief 
Butler of England, and first married a daughter of Mushamp, whose arms, 
three butterflies, were (says John Strachey) in Mr. Lyde’s parlour at Sut- 
ton — now the Knighton Sutton Farmhouse. 

“He then married Elizabeth Hardwicke, afterwards called ‘Building Bess,’ 
... who had four husbands, Barlo, Sir W. Cavendish, Sir William St. Loe, 
and George Earl of Shrewsbury. She built ‘2 stately rooms at Sutton,’ the 
Great Parlour, and the Chapel over it. ‘The Great Parlour was a kitchen in 
my childhood, as it had been for about a century. It was wainscotted, with 
the now closed windows open to the north, with window-seats; and two 
smaller windows, to the east, instead of the present large one, which was 
put in by the second Sir Henry Strachey. The Chapel, which was a drawing- 
room when the Parlour was a kitchen, is said to have been dedicated to St. 
John. ... 

“Over the chimney in the Great Parlour were the arms of St. Loe, with 
nine quarterings, and bearing the date 1558, and under written, ‘J. S. Margt 
S.’ Margaret St. Loe appears to have been the daughter of Fitz Nicholas 
and the mother of Sir William St. Loe. And it would seem as though this 
must have been their heraldic achievement, but put up in the Great Parlour 
by ‘Building Bess,’ with the date 1558, which was the year in which her hus- 
band Sir William St. Loe died. . . . 

“I suppose that ‘Building Bess’ may also have panelled the dining room 
walls and put up the present carved oak chimney piece. The stone part is 
modern, its arch copied from one which I found behind a modern chimney 


10John Hooper, burned at the stake for heresy, February 9, 1555, 
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piece in the Little Parlour. The Little Parlour and the lobby were wains- 
cotted with the same pattern panel. The lobby had a double window seat, 
unhappily destroyed with the panelling.” 

Sir Edward then proceeds to what was certainly to him the most exciting 
part of his discourse — the story of how Sutton Court came into the posses- 
sion of the Stracheys: 

“Sir William St. Loe disinherited his daughters by his first marriage and 
gave his estates to ‘Building Bess,’ who gave this of Knighton Sutton among 
others to her second son Charles Cavendish, whose son was created Earl of 
Newcastle by Charles I. It is named in his wife’s account of their estates. It 
was let on lives to Edward Baber, Esq., of Chew Magna: his widow, a 
descendant of the old Somersetshire family of Cross of Charlinch and Black- 
more, afterwards purchased the reversion, and eventually left it to her son 
John by her second husband William Strachey, whose ancestors held lands 
in Saffron Walden, Essex, in the 4th Elizabeth. . . . 

“The picture over the Hall chimney piece is the Countess of Newcastle, 
with Mary of Orange, to whom she was governess. The pictures of Mrs. 
Baber and her son John Strachey are also among the portraits.” 

Two women, then, are of special importance in the history of Sutton 
Court before 1700. Building Bess of Hardwicke is important for the addi- 
tions which she made to the house. The Widow Baber is important because 
she brought Sutton Court into the Strachey family. Born Elizabeth Cross, 
she first married Samuel Jepp, by whom she had a son Samuel and a daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. William Strachey, son of the first Secretary of the Virginia 
Colony, was her second husband. John Strachey was the only child by this 
marriage. After William Strachey’s death in 1634, his widow married her 
third husband Edward Baber, who, as Sir Edward says, had rented Sutton 
Court. When he died, she bought the estate outright (in 1642) with the 
intention of settling it on her oldest son Samuel Jepp. But in 1660-61 he 
too died, and in 1662 she settled it upon her son John Strachey. 

Sutton Court has been the Stracheys’ ever since. The second Lord 
Strachie lives there today. In the late eighteenth century they almost lost it. 
Possibly increasing taxes and death duties will compel them to give it up 
some day, just as many English families have had to give up their ancestral 
homes during recent years. But for three hundred years now Sutton Court 
has meant much to the Stracheys. For them it has been the symbol of their 
family unity, security, and permanence and of the varied contributions which 


individuals have made to English culture. Nearby the Strachey Chapel in 
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Chew Magna Church contains the tombs and inscribed plates of many of 
the Stracheys. It commemorates the dead of the family. But Sutton Court 
has united the dead with the living, the past with the present, and has had 
doors opening into the future. It may be that those doors will soon be shut 
and that it will become another of the many old houses in England which 
serve merely as museums where relics of the past may be seen. Let us hope, 
however, that before people close them finally they will take the trouble to 
understand the meaning of what they are doing. That meaning is implicit 
in the part which the old house plays in the story of the Stracheys." 

Certainly, it would be enough to keep the Widow Baber’s name bright in 
the minds of her Strachey descendants if she had done nothing except to 
establish the family at Sutton Court through her business transactions and 
her three marriages — the first two with members of Essex families, the 
third with a man from her native Somerset. But there are other respects in 
which she was an important lady in the history of the Strachey family. She 
was not only the friend of John Locke in his youth, but also the mother, the 
grandmother, and the great-grandmother of the philosopher’s intimate 
friends. To the last day that he lived, John Locke could rise up and call her 
blessed. 

Hers was a very distinguished family. Her father, William Cross, of 
Blackmore in Cannington, of Charlinch, and of Norton, Fitz Warren, 
Somerset, was said to be descended from the Earls of Ormand, the Irish But- 
lers. His brother, Sir Robert Cross, one of Queen Elizabeth’s best sailors, 
commanded the Bond, 1585-6; the Hope, 1588; the Bonaventure, 1591; the 
Swiftsure, 1596; and the Nonpareil, 1599. Sir Robert was at Flores in the 
Azores in 1591 and was knighted for his part in the seige of Cadiz in 1596. 
Elizabeth Cross was born in 1605 and died in 1671. Her picture hangs at 
Sutton Court. 


11Much of my information about seventeenth-cen Strach ealogy and the early history 
of Sutton based on the careful research of the late Si in 
manuscript notes, which have graciously been put at my disposal by his niece, the Comtesse de 
Chasseloup Laubat. For additional information about Sutton Court, the St. Loes, and the 
Stracheys, see Alfred C. Fryer, “Monumental Effigies in Somerset,” Somersetshire Archeological 
Society, Proceedings for 1924, LXX (Taunton, 1925), 45-85; Sir Edward Strachey, Talk at a 
Country House, [1], 3-4, 5, 14, 16, 41, 220-1, and passim; St. Loe Strachey, The Adventure 
of Living, pp. 29, 31-2, 472; “Sutton Court, Somerset,” Country Life, January 22, 1910, pp. 126- 
131, with pictures. 

12This information concerning the Widow Baber and the Cross family is based on the Materials 
to Serve for a History of the Strachey Family, privately printed, London, 1899; Sir Charles 
Strachey’s manuscript notes on the family; and a composite pedigree of the family, drawn up in 
the late nineteenth century by Charles Strachey and his uncle, Colonel Henry Strachey, and based 
on the pedigrees made in the early eighteenth century by their ancestor John Strachey, F.R.S., on 
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Her son, John Strachey, grandson of the William Strachey who wrote the 
Historie of Virginia, was the first Strachey to live at Sutton Court. His was 
a very short life. He was born in 1634 and died in 1674, only three years 
after his mother’s death. He matriculated at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 
April, 1653, and later received his B.A. degree; afterwards he became a 
Barrister-at-Law and a member of Gray’s Inn.” His later years, however, 
seem mostly to have been spent at Sutton, where he enjoyed the comfortable 
life of a reasonably prosperous country gentleman, eating good food, reading 
good books, keeping an eye on the fertile red fields to make sure that they 
were properly cultivated, acting as an inspector for the County Court to dis- 
cover what roads and bridges were in need of repairs, and occasionally going 
to London on business, as he did when Charles II was welcomed to the Eng- 
lish throne and as he did shortly after the Great Fire."* 


In December, 1662, he married Jane, the second daughter of the co-heiress 
of George Hodges, of Wedmore, Elm, Buckland, and Streme, Somerset. 
This was another extremely fortunate Strachey marriage. The great-grand- 
father of Jane Hodges, Captain Thomas Hodges, was a gallant soldier who 
died fighting for the Reformed Faith at Antwerp in 1585. A monumental 
brass commemorating him in Wedmore Church states that “with uncon- 
quered courage” he “won two ensigns from the enemy” and that, “receiving 
his last wound, he gave three legacies: his soul to the Lord Jesus; his body 
to be lodged in Flemish earth; his heart to be sent to his dear wife in England. 


Here lies his wounded heart, for whom 

One kingdom was too small a room; 

Two kingdoms therefore have thought good to part 
So stout a body and so brave a heart.” 


Sutton Court still quarters the Hodges coat-of-arms and until the first half 
of the nineteenth century preserved the Hodges armor. Jane Hodges’ uncle, 
Thomas Hodges, was M.P. for Ilchester in the Long Parliament. The 
Hodges family were militant Roundheads. When Richard Meredith was 
Dean of Wells, he granted to the senior George Hodges, Jane’s grandfather, 


the Rev. W. Betham’s The Baronetage of England (London, 1805), V. 431, on the Herald’s 
Visitations of Essex, Harleian MSS, British Museum, on the Register of Walden Parish, Essex, 
and on the Register of Chew Magna Church, Somerset. 

13Materials: Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses: Being the Matriculation Register of the Uni- 
versity (London, 1892), IV, 1432; composite pedigree. 

14Based on John Strachey’s correspondence with John Locke and on the publications of the 
Somerset Record Society, XXXIV (1919), 165-6) 
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the right of the Deanery, the rectory, the parsonage, and the prebend of 
Wedmore. This right was handed down in the family for many years.” 

Jane Hodges was born October 11, 1643, and lived until October 30, 
1727. Although her husband, John Strachey, died on February 11, 1674-5, 
and afterwards more than one Somerset gentleman sought vigorously to gain 
her hand, she never married again. A glance at the painting of the extremely 
handsome John Strachey, which still hangs at Sutton Court, may help to 
explain her steadfastness. So may the fact that after her father’s death in 
1654, her mother had married again. 

The correspondence of John Strachey and John Locke, much of which 
has been preserved, shows the intimate character of their friendship."* Locke, 
as we have noted, was born in Somerset. His boyhood was spent in the vil- 
lage of Pensford, very near Sutton Court. There is evidence that his father, 
the elder John Locke, found his first regular employment as a clerk to a 
neighbor Justice of the Peace, Francis Baber, possibly the father of the 
Widow Baber’s third husband.'” John Locke was just two years older than 
John Strachey. The two were almost certainly boyhood playmates." 

Probably they also saw much of one another at Oxford. Locke entered 
Christ Church in 1652; Strachey, Lincoln College in 1653. 

The tone of their letters is that of friendly banter in such a lively manner 
as to suggest the verbal tilting of Mercutio or Benedict with their friends. 


15Materials; composite pedigree; Arthur B. Conner, “Monumental Brasses in Somerset,” Somer- 
setshire Archaeological and Natural History Society Proceedings, 1942, LXXXVIII (1943), 86- 
94. Although, according to Connor, the arms with three crescent moons are those registered for 
Hodges of Lufton at the Visitation of 1623 and those registered for Hodges of Wedmore at the 
same time have three bugles stringed, the Hodges coat-of-arms quartered at Sutton Court has always 
had the moons. The Captain Thomas Hodges who died at Antwerp in 1585 was the son of 
Thomas Hodges of Wedmore, who was buried December 27, 1600. Captain Thomas Hodges 
married Agatha, daughter of George Rodney of Westbury, Somerset. George Hodges, their only 
son, died in 1634. He married Eleanor, daughter of John Rosse, and by her Rad three sons, James, 
who died in 1617, Thomas, who died in 1649, and George who died in 1654; and five daughters, 
Jane, Ann, Agatha, Margaret, and Barbara. Barbara married William Morgan, Gent., and Ann 
married George Lyte, Gent. George the younger married Anne Mansell and by her had no sons 
and two daughters: Mary, who married twice (one of her husbands was Edmund Clerk), but 
died without issue in 1709; and Jane, who married John Strachey. Connor, loc. cit.; composite 
pedigree. In a suit of May 23, 1664, Robert Creyghton, D.D., then Dean of Wells, brought suit 
against Jane, wife of John Strachey, her sister Mary, and their mother Anne to recover the rights 
of the rectory of Wedmore. Chancery Proceedings, C. 8/242/95. 

16This correspondence has been preserved in the Nynehead Collection, the Lovelace Collection 
(now in the Bodleian), and the Shaftesbury Papers (in the Public Record Office). Many of these 
letters have been published in Peter Lord King’s The Life of John Locke (London, 1829); H. R. 
Fox Bourne’s The Life of John Locke, 2 vols. (New York, 1876); and Benjamin Rand’s edition of 
The Correspondence of John Locke and Edward Clarke (London, 1927). 

17See the manuscript Add. 4222.224 in the British Museum. The Babers were a very important 
Somerset family. For a long list of Babers who matriculated at Oxford in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, see Foster, op. cit., I. 

18Rand, loc. cit.; Fox Bourne, loc. cit. 
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The Norman Tower and Tudor addition at Sutton Court. 
By permission of Country Life, Ltd., London. 
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Sutton Court 

on the north side, showing 
the main entrance 
through the 

battlemented Norman 
wall. 


By permission of 


Country Life, Ltd., London. 
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ABOVE: 


The South Terrace at Sutton Court. 
By permission of Country Life, Ltd., Londor 
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View of the Great Hall 
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Chew Magna Church, Somerset, which contains the Strachey Chapel 
where many members of the family are buried. 


Stowey Village, on the estate of Sutton Court, Somerset. This photograph 
was made by Lady Chance, daughter of Colonel Henry Strachey, 


and is used with her permission. 
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STRACHEY 14636 0676 


Elizabeth Elletson, 

first wife of John Strachey 
(1671-1743) F.R.S., 

of Sutton Court 

and mother of the 

first 18 of his 19 children. 
She was mother of 

John Strachey of King 
and Queen 

County, Virginia 

From a painting 

(thought to be by Sir Peter 
Lely) at Sutton Court. 

By permission of 

Lord Strachie. 
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John Strachey, 

the friend of John Locke, 
from a portrait 

by an unknown artist 

at Sutton Court. 


Used with the permission 
of Lord Strachie. 
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The topics upon which they touch are precisely those which well-informed, 
alert-minded young men would enjoy discussing: the pathetically absurd 
behavior of Don Quixote, the stupidities of Hudibras, the bonfires and gala 
preparations with which Charles II was received, Locke’s interest in medi- 
cine and scientific experiments, the advantages of travel, the frivolities of 
foreign manners, the great comfort of living the quiet life of a country gentle- 
man at Sutton Court and of feasting upon roasted capons, new and better 
ways to levy taxes, the question of a free port for Britain, and the income 
from the property which Locke inherited from his father in Pensford. The 
earliest extant letter is dated January 23, 1657; the latest is dated February 
10, 1673-4. 

The following passages from the letters indicate the intimate nature of 
the friendship and the great confidence which the two friends had in one 
another. In December, 1665, Locke wrote a letter from Germany in which 
he described the customs of that country in great detail. Then his thoughts 
turned to his property in Somerset and the question of how well his uncle, 
Peter Locke, might be managing it. “I sent my uncle a letter of attorney be- 
fore I left England, to authorize him to dispose of my affairs there, and order 
my estate as he should think most convenient: I hope he received it. I think 
it best my tenants should not know that I am out of England, for perhaps 
that may make them the more slack to pay their rents. If he tells you any- 
thing that concerns me, pray send word to your faithful friend.” In a post- 
script to this long letter, Locke added: “Throw by this in some corner of 
your study till I come, and then we will laugh together, for it may serve to 
recall other things to my memory.”"? Clearly, laughter was a great bond be- 
tween them. Just a few weeks later, after Locke had returned to London, he 
wrote to Strachey: “What private observations I have made will be fitter for 
our table at Sutton than a letter; and if I have the opportunity to see you 
shortly, we may possibly laugh together at some German stories.”*” Six days 
later, on February 28, 1665-6, he wrote from Oxford to say that he had 
given up a contemplated trip to Spain in order to pay a visit to Somerset and 
Sutton Court. Such a visit, he tells Strachey, is “a greater rarity than my 
travels have afforded me; for, believe me, one may go a long way before one 
meets a friend.”*" He went to Somerset in March and stayed there until late 
in April, attending to his property, experimenting, probably in company 
with Strachey in the Mendip mines with a barometer which Boyle had sent 


19King, op. cit. I, 40-48. 
20Fox Bourne, op. cit. 123-4. 
21Tbid. 
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to him, and enjoying leisure, good food, and good talk at Sutton. On a 
later visit to Strachey, in early October, 1671, he shows great reluctance to 
leave and to go to southern France, as some had urged for his health. He 
writes to his friend John Mapletoft that he will do what seems best but that 
“nothing will be able to make me leave those friends I have in England but 
the positive direction of some of those friends for my going.”” 

In October, 1672, Locke visited Paris and the French court. In a delight- 
ful letter to Strachey he pretends to praise French manners only to deride 
them the better. Having described in detail all the follies which he had been 
observing, he exclaims to his friend: “O the advantage of travel! You see 
what a blessing it is to visit foreign countries and improve in the knowledge 
of men and manners. When could you have found out this by living at 
Sutton Court and eating crammed capons and apple pies?” And at the end 
of the letter he declares himself Strachey’s friend “after the old English 
fashion.” 

Strachey’s letters to Locke, using the same parrying and thrusting tech- 
nique, are written by a man not only capable of living with zest the kind of 
life Sutton Court afforded, but also entirely at ease on the intellectual level 
which Locke’s mind naturally sought. The following passages from a letter 
written in January, 1671-2, is representative. “I confess that I have taken 
too much time to answer your letter; but I hope the holidays and Christmas 
gambols may be my excuse; which delights, although they come very short 
of a correspondence with you, yet tis a hard matter to shake off customs. As 
to your three first reasons why taxes should be laid on land, as I write not 
for dispute but satisfaction, so I acknowledge myself convinced; but as to 
your fourth, that all taxes terminate at last on the land, I cannot so readily 
subscribe; for methinks your instances do not reach it, the excise on ale not 
making barley cheaper, but only less ale is sold for the money, and thereby 
the printers, and not the countrymen, pay the tax... . I wish I had your 
thoughts on a free port, for I doubt not but they are very ingenious.” One of 
Locke’s biographers, H. R. Fox Bourne, who speaks of Locke as “almost 
the earliest English economist,” echoes the thoughts of many of us when he 
comments thus on Strachey’s letter: “Many persons now-a-days also would 
be glad to know in what way Locke anticipated the modern doctrine of free- 


trade.” 
22Ibid., I, 266-7. 


23Rand, op. cit., p. 77 
24Fox Bourne, op. cit., I, 312. 
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John Locke, like some other old bachelors and many old maids, enjoyed 
making matches. It will be recalled that John Strachey’s mother, the Widow 
Baber, had had a son Samuel by her first husband, Samuel Jepp. This son 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Buckland, of West Harptree, Somer- 
set, and by her had a daughter Mary.” When Samuel Jepp, the younger, 
made his will, dated December 3, 1659, he bequeathed to his daughter Mary 
the lands in Westham, Essex, which he had inherited from his father. He 
died soon after, sometime in 1660-1. In his letters to John Strachey, Locke 
claimed kin with Mary Jepp, habitually calling her his “cousin Jepp.” He 
was probably related to her through the Bucklands, like his a Somerset 
family. Her mother, Elizabeth Jepp, also knew Locke intimately. On at 
least one occasion she leaned over John Strachey’s shoulder to add a jesting 
postscript to his letter to Locke. Now, by the autumn of 1673, Mary Jepp 
had reached a marriageable age. 

In 1665 Locke had become the secretary of Sir Walter Vane. Sir Walter 
had a nephew, Sir William Pelham, who seems to have been a handsome, 
sober-minded young knight with a reasonably large fortune. On September 
16, 1673, we find Locke writing a letter to Strachey to inform him that Sir 
Walter had received favorably the proposals concerning a marriage between 
his nephew and Mary Jepp. There seems to have been considerable cor- 
respondence over the matter, and for a while all went well. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mary Jepp had already chosen another man for her future husband. 
Strachey himself does not seem to have been more than lukewarm about the 
business. In his letter to Locke dated February 10, 1673-4, there is an un- 
usual tone of formality. The letter mentions another suitor, a mysterious 
“Mr. Co. [‘County’?]”, who is rejected. 

Sir,—I have received your three letters, and it was not through neglect but choice 
that I made no speedier an answer; for it was [not] till now before the young lady 
could come to any resolution, and truly, as the case stands with Mr. Co., she is not 
at all blameworthy; for, though she might be fixed against the marriage, yet she thought 
it would have been very inhumanly done to have been instrumental to his relapse. But, 
now she thinks he is able to endure a denial, she intends to break through all diffi- 
culties, and to let him know what he must trust to. As for the young knight, she likes 
his character and doth not except against the particular. Neither doth her uncle Buck- 


land, who was here this day; but whether they may like one another upon the inter- 
view is hard to prophecy. I find her backward to go to London, lest it be thought she 


25Connor, op. cit., LXXXIV, 121 ff. The Widow Baber’s will (P.C.C., 16 Pye), proved July 4, 
1672, leaves £400 to her granddaughter Mary Jepp. Randolph Buckland (1564-1611), the well- 
known Catholic divine, came from the same family. See the DNB. 

26Chancery Depositions (C. 22/293/33), December 31, 1673. 
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goes a-wooing, otherwise you know she intended it. But I can’t imagine how you will 
satisfy her in that scruple of honor. 

The particular of her estate | shall not now send you, because I am a person too 
much concerned, there being some question in law between us; but, that they may be 
fairly ended, I intend to bring my writings to London and to stand to the judgment of 
the best lawyers; yet I do not say but that I may do more than what the law will force 
me to. Truly I do not exactly know her concern at Sydcott, and therefore I think Mr. 
Buckland would be the fittest man to send a particular. In sum, I believe her fortune 
may well answer the knight's estate, and I shall speak to Mr. Buckland, and inform 
you better hereafter. This is all at present, from, sir, your most humable servant, 


Jo Srracuey.”” 


In the end, however, the knight’s suit fared no better than that of Mr. Co. 
In 1675 Mary Jepp married Edward Clarke of Chipley, Somerset, possibly 
the man she had fixed her mind on long before.” John Strachey, it will be 
remembered, died in 1674. Locke, although disappointed in his schemes 
for the marriage of his “cousin Jepp” and although he had lost one of his 
best friends shortly before her marriage, was to fare better than he could 
have known at the time. The friendship with Mary Clarke grew richer 
and richer through the years. Her husband, too, as the extensive corre- 
spondence between John Locke and Edward Clarke clearly indicates, be- 
came one of Locke’s best friends. After becoming an influential Member of 
Parliament, Clarke did much to carry through legislation embodying some 
of Locke’s ideas. Locke was frequently in the Clarke’s home at Chipley, 
and he kept in constant touch with them through correspondence. As a 
physician as well as friend, he kept diligent watch over their health and that 
of their children as their family grew. His letters to them contain many 
remedies and prescriptions. But he prescribed for the minds as well as for 
the bodies of their children. His “Some Thoughts Concerning Education” 
(1693) was written in the first instance to suggest the right kind of educa- 
tion for their oldest son Edward. 

Among the Clarke’s children — Edward, Jepp, Samuel, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Ann — Elizabeth was certainly Locke’s favorite. Between the aging 
philosopher and the little girl strong and lasting affection sprang up which 
persisted and grew in strength until Locke’s death. Locke called her his 
“little mistress” and “wife” and found great delight in her company. He did 
not neglect to write her letters or forget to mention her in letters to her 


27Fox Bourne, op. cit., I 329-330. It is, of course, possible that “Mr. Co.” was Edward Clarke 
and that thus despite a temporary set-back, he eventually won the lady. 


28Rand, op. cit., pp. 8 ff 
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parents. She returned his affection with a child’s profound and unquestion- 
able sincerity. The parents were very much pleased. Thus the great-grand- 
daughter of the Widow Baber, who had herself been John Locke’s friend 
and whose son and granddaughter had also been his friends, came to bless 
the philosopher in his old age.” 

The friendship with the Clarkes was further enriched by another interest- 
ing association. Ralph Cudworth, who had been born in Somerset, had 
achieved great distinction as the leader of the Cambridge Platonists. Cud- 
worth died in 1688, and there is no evidence that Locke ever met him. But 
his daughter, Damaris Cudworth, and through her his widow did become 
Locke’s friends and benefactors. Damaris Cudworth, when Locke first met 
her about 1683, was a strikingly beautiful and intellectual young lady of 
twenty-five. She soon came to have the highest admiration for Locke’s 
mind. In time she even yielded some of the Platonism which she had as- 
similated from her father’s teaching and became to considerable degree 
Locke’s disciple. The relationship, however, was far more than a mere 
master-disciple association of minds. In 1685 she became Lady Masham, 
the second wife of Sir Francis Masham, who also became Locke’s friend 
and patron. At Oates, the Masham manor house in the parish of High 
Laver, Essex, Locke found the chief home of his later years. It was there 
that he died. 

Mrs. Edward Clarke was also friend and correspondent of Lady Masham. 
A circle of friends made up of the Clarkes and Mashams, with Locke as 
the philosophic center, came into being. Sometimes the whole group would 
meet in London. At other times, particularly when Mrs. Clarke’s property 
in Essex needed attention, the Clarkes would be the guests of the Mashams. 
At still other times, Lady Masham would invite Elizabeth, Locke’s little 
“wife,” to visit her at Oates. She too was fond of Elizabeth.” 

A passage in one of Mrs. Clarke’s letters to Locke, dated February 16, 
1687-8, gives what may be an important hint concerning her temperment 
and that of her family. She is discussing her son Edward: “Mr. Clarke tells 
me that he is like me and my relations, reserved. But I hope not, for I should 
be glad I knew anything worth communicating.”*' Her last sentence cer- 
tainly completes the indictment. Possibly, it is the Jepps, the Bucklands, 


29] bid., im. For handsome pictures of Edward Clarke, his wife Mary Jepp Clarke, and their 
dengheer, Elizabeth, see Rand, op. cit. opposite pp. 75, 247, and 581 respectively. 
Ibid. The DNB states that Damaris Cudworth was born January 18, 1658. See also [Mrs.] 
F. A. Keynes, “Damaris Cudworth—a Cambridge Woman of the Seventeenth Century,” in By- 
Wee of Cambridge History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1947). 
SlIbid., p. 247. 
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and the Crosses rather than the Stracheys that she and her husband have in 
mind. Yet her husband associated her with Sutton Court, where she had 
spent her girlhood and the blood of the Crosses united her with the 
Stracheys; her half-uncle, John Strachey, as we have seen, knew how to save 
his words when the occasion demanded it; and many later Stracheys have de- 
veloped the taciturn almost to the point of a fine art. Certainly most 
Stracheys have believed that words are too precious to waste. “For ignorance 
is the first requisite of the historian,” writes Lytton Strachey in the now 
famous Preface to Eminent Victorians, “— ignorance, which simplifies and 
clarifies, which selects and omits, with a placid perfection unattainable by 
the highest art.” But we must not press too far with this point. 

When John Strachey died in 1624, he left a widow and three children. 
Jane, the older daughter, died young. Elizabeth, the other daughter, married 


William Jones, Esq., of Stowey, Somerset, and lived until 1743. John, the 
only son, became an antiquarian and a Fellow of the Royal Society. As the 
years went by, Edward Clarke lived on the best possible terms with his wife’s 
relatives at Sutton Court, whom he visited from time to time. John Locke, 
too, maintained a lively interest in the family of his friend John Strachey. 
The following passage from a letter which Clarke wrote to Locke, Septem- 
ber 29, 1687, reflects the keen interest which both men took in happenings 
at Sutton Court. “In the meantime, let me tell you that my Aunt Strachey 
continues still a widow nothwithstanding the constant solicitations of her 
importunate lover, your cousin Lyde, who despises all the rest of woman- 
kind in comparison of her, and still renews his daily addresses to her with 
as much confidence as if he had never been rejected. Her son is grown tall 
and very like his father in person and humor, and I hope will inherit his 
learning and virtue also. He is now at Trinity College in Oxford, but I 
presume is not designed to continue long there. His sister has the best 
education that Bristol will afford, but is much at home with her mother. To 
these, and to old Mr. Jones, who is still lusty, and to Mr. Lyde of Weeke*™* 

3laThe Lyde family which was related to John Lock (though the degree of relationship has 
not been discovered) had notable associations with Virginia. “Mr. Lyde of Weeke” here referred 
to was Cornelius Lyde (1640/1-1717) of Stanton Wicke, Somersetshire, whose son Stephen Lyde 
(1681-174-) established himself in King William County, Virginia, in the early part of the 
18th century. Stephen Lyde married Elizabeth Gwyn (1692-1761) but died without issue. Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Gwyn) Lyde married second, the Honorable John Tayloe I (1687-1747) of “Mt. 
Airy,” Richmond County, member of the Governor’s Council and who became one of the 
wealthiest men in the colony. This Stephen Lyde (1681-174-) had a nephew, Cornelius Lyde 
(son of Lionel Lyde [1682-1744] and dson of Cornelius Lyde [1640/1-1717] of Stanton 
Wicke) who likewise settled in King William County, where he was justice of the peace in 1730; 
major in the militia and a representative of King William County in the House of Burgesses 
1734 until his death in January 1737/8. Cornelius Lyde (1640/1-1717) had a ddaughter, 
Ann Goodwin (daughter of Austin and Susannah [Lyde] Goodwin) who became the second wife 
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and Mr. Cheswell I constantly give your service, as also to your Cousin 
Stratton and his wife — all whom I constantly visit whenever any business 
carries me to Sutton.”** On October 30, 1693, Locke writes to Clarke: 
“Pray also give my humble service to Mrs. Strachey, her son and daughter, 
and the rest of my friends in that neighborhood.”® 

John Locke died at Oates on October 28, 1704. Mary (Jepp) Clarke 
died soon after, on January 10, 1705. The inscription on her tomb says 
that “at her own request” she was “buried in a lead coffin to the end her 


bones might not be disturbed.” 


of John Dixon (1699-1758) uire, of Bristol, England, and Virginia. Stephen Lyde (1682- 
1744) was mayor of Bristol and is referred to as an eminent merchant of that city. Austin 
Goodwin was at one time Sheriff of Bristol. The Lydes of Bristol and John Dixon (who after 
some years residence in Virginia returned to Bristol) were prominently connected with the 
Virginia tobacco trade. Members of the Lyde family appear in old accounts and letters as continuing 
their connection with this profitable trade almost until the time of the Revoluntionary War. 
See Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 37, page 23; and Volume 56, pages 
78-79; The Virginia Gazette, January 27, 1737, page 4, column 1; Mcllwaine [editor] Journals 
of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, Volume 1727-1740, page IX; “The Goodwin Families in 
America” Supplement to William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume 8, No. 2, page 108. 

32[bid., p. 228. John Strachey, the only son of Locke’s friend, quite appropriately became repre- 
sentative of the new age of mw eed and science which Locke had had laa to do with ushering 
in. He was born at Sutton Court, May 10, 1671, and died at Greenwich, Kent, June 11, 1743. 
His will was made January 9, 1739, and proved August 22, 1743. His first wife, whom he marri 
on May 10, 1692, was Elizabeth, daughter of Wiiliam Elletson, of Alverstoke, Hants. She died 
at Edinburgh in December, 1722, and was buried there. His second wife, whom he married on 
January 12, 1724, was Christiana, daughter of Richard Stavely, Gent., of London. There were 
— children by the first marriage and one by the second. John Strachey was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society on December 10, 1719. Sir Charles Lyell gave Strachey credit for being the 
first to attempt a genuinely scientific explanation of the earth’s stratification. Strachey seems to have 
been indefatigable in geological and antiquarian research. He published two contributions to 
the Philosophical Transactions a the Royal Society: “Account of the Strata in the Coal Mines of 
Mendip, Somersetshire” (1719) and “On the Strata of Coal Mines” (1725); a tract, Observations 
on the Different Strata . . . in the Coal Mines of Great Britain” (1727); and An Index to the 
Records, with Directions to the Several Places Where They Are to Be Found (1739). Sir Edward 
Strachey says that this last work was the only one of its kind—an effort to provide a guide and 
comprehensive handbook for historic research —which appeared before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. John Strachey also compiled corrective notes to Dugdale’s Monasticon, now preserved in 
the Bodleian. The British Museum has his letters on Roman camps in Somersetshire, addressed 
to the well-known antiquary John Pointer. Much of the fair copy of his History of Somersetshire 
has been preserved at Sutton Court. This work has never been published although it dates _ 
before the first history of the county to be printed—John Collinson’s (1791) —and was compil 
in the days of Henry Fielding! The fifteenth child of John Strachey and Elizabeth Elletson was 
John Strachey, M.D. (1709-1758). He re-established the connection between the English 
Stracheys and Virginia. He settled in King and Queen County of the colony and married Eliza- 
beth Vernon of Virginia. From their daughter Elizabeth Strachey, who married Thomas Metcalfe, 
were descended Metcalfes, Leverts, and Mastins. The distinguished surgeon Dr. Claudius Henry 
Mastin (b. June 4, 1826; d. ?), of Mobile Alabama, was a descendant. For Dr. Mastin, see 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography. See also the William and Mary Quarterly, IV (1896); V 
(1897), 6-15. About the year 1900 another Strachey, Lionel (1864-1927), journalist and man-of- 
letters, came to live in America. He was the son of George Strachey, who was the uncle of the 
biographer Lytton Strachey. He lived in New York, contributed to the Lamp and other periodicals, 
and published books ted from the French. He never married. 

33Ibid., p. 382. 
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Edward Clarke's will was made June 15, 1710, and proved on November 
18 of the same year. It mentions the lands in Westham, Essex, showing that 
this property which had been inherited from his wife’s grandfather, Samuel 
Jepp the elder, was still in the family. It does not forget to mention the 
Stracheys of Sutton, for it bequeaths gifts to “Aunt Strachey,” to her daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of William Jones, Esq., and to her son John Strachey and his 
wife. 

As for John Locke’s little “wife,” Elizabeth Clarke, the Locke-Clarke 
correspondence shows that there were troubles about her marriage. Again 
John Locke attempted to make a match, and again he failed. In 1703 Eliza- 
beth’s parents and Locke made great efforts to bring about a marriage be- 
tween her and Peter King, Locke’s cousin and heir. Peter King, however, 
had already chosen Ann Seyes for his bride, and in 1704 he married her. 
Later in 1703 the concern of Elizabeth’s mother seemed to be rapidly ap- 
proaching the point of desperation as she wrote to her husband, then visiting 
Oates, and suggested various solutions to the problem. Their daughter, she 
said, with her usual economy of words, “begins to grow past the best and so 
conceited withal that I fear out mend.”** Edward Clarke’s will in 1710 
speaks of her as the wife of John Jones, Esq. Nothing is known about this 
gentleman. Let us hope that he was the kind of husband that Locke would 


have chosen for her. 


34Ibid., p. 594. 
35Connor, op. cit., p. 122. 
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THE SEABORNE TRADE OF VIRGINIA IN 
MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: PORT HAMPTON 


by Francis Carrot, Huntiey* 


KNow ence of seaborne trade is important for the understanding of colonial 
economic history. Under the English navigation acts, naval districts were 
set up in the overseas colonies for the purpose of ensuring that the various 
provisions of the acts were enforced. From microfilm copies of the records of 
shipping kept by the officials called naval officers, it was possible to obtain 
the figures on Port Hampton’s seaborne trade as given in the following pre- 
sentation.! 


In the eighteenth century, Port Hampton handled the largest amount of 
shipping of all the Virginia ports, judging from total tonnage of vessels enter- 
ing and clearing. In 1752 the records show 156 clearances totaling 8,008 
tons and 169 entrances totaling 10,557 tons.* A sample year of about the 
same period shows Boston clearances to have been 500 vessels of 28,721 tons 
and entrances of 330 vessels of 17,611 tons. New York had a slightly lesser 


trade than Boston at that time, amounting to 324 outgoing ships of 13,352 
tons and 279 incoming ships of about 11,525 total tons.* The trade of Port 


*Francis Carroll Huntley, Ph.D., University of California; served four and one-half years in 
United States Navy, later becoming teaching assistant, University of California. At present 
Assistant Professor, Department of History, Saint Mary’s College, California, and now on leave 
to serve in the United States Navy as Lieutenant Commander aboard a fleet oiler. 

1The tonnage of shipping, as well as the major part of the statistics hereinafter given, unless 
otherwise stated, are oe = m the shipping records kept by the colonial naval officers. Included 
in the large personal microfilm collection of Professor Lawrence A. Harper of the Department of 
History, University of California, these shipping records contain data for almost all the important 
shipping districts of the Thirteen Colonies, ranging in time from about 1680 to 1773. Professor 
Harper very kindly placed this material at the writer's disposal. 

21752 was chosen as the year to be analyzed inasmuch as it was closer in time to existing records 
for other ports. 1752 was a “normal” trade year for Port Hampton, agreeing generally in amounts 
with s for other years. In 1750 there were 150 outgoing vessels totaling 8,863 tons and 183 
incoming, totaling 12,234 tons. In 1751 there were 135 outgoing vessels amounting to 7,531 tons 
and 152 incoming, totaling 10,591 tons. Not included in the above outgoing — for 1750 were 
two vessels which took on small ladings, or, as given on the man ipt “... ship from the Upper 
District hath here laden & taken on board ...” Port Hampton is entered on the eighteenth 
century manuscripts as Lower District, and the Upper James River area was often entered as Upper 
District, 


3Boston figures are for 1753 and New York for 1754. ge on ete 
closest in time for which there were complete manuscripts. The New York incoming records had 
nine vessels of underterminable tonnage, which were assigned an average tonnage and added to 
the total given above. 
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Hampton, therefore, can be favorably compared as to total tonnage with 
that of other major colonial ports.‘ 

Yet Port Hampton was not the only port of entry for Virginia in the 
eighteenth century, as there were five other naval office districts which kept 
records of the seaborne trade, and which, with Port Hampton, accounted for 
the total of Virginia trade as shown in the following tabulation: 


SEABORNE TRADE OF VIRGINIA PORTS IN 1752 


Entering Clearing 

Port Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 
Accomac 42 8925 50 1,142 
Upper James River ...0...cc0oo0 83 8,410° 79 8,038° 
South Potomac 51 4,495 48 4,298 
Port York 77 7,882 70 6,717 
es... 657 6,6467 67 6,592 
169 10,557 156 8,008 

487 38,880 47° 34,795 


The tonnages that entered and cleared the Port Hampton naval office 
were distributed among five different types of vessels or rigging. For the 
year given, 1752, the breakdown of Port Hampton seaborne trade into types 
of vessels, and tonnages and number of crew of each type is as follows: 


CLEARED OUT, PORT HAMPTON, 1752 


Type of Number of Number Total 
Vessel Entries of Crew Tonnage 
64 357 1,983 
46 241 1,610 
20 157 1,380 
I 56 1,085 8,008 


4From the ledgers of imports and exports of the Inspectator-General of the Customs, known as 
Customs 16, there are figures available for a later period, that of 1768 to 1772, inclusive. A five- 
year total tonnage of the major ports, taken from the Customs 16 manuscripts, shows: 


Port Inward Tonnage Outward Tonnage 
Philadelphia 208,832 212,958 
Boston 193,879 189,206 
Charleston 152,624 155,373 
New York 127,939 131,085 
Port Hampton 104,254 87,559 


5Accomac had no vessels entering the first quarter of the year. A full manuscript heading was 
given, with a notation of “Nil.” 

6Upper James River figures for 1752 were lacking in the first quarter of the year. The first 
aes ae was used for both entrances and clearances, and the amounts were totaled in with 

e last three quarters of the 1752 records, 

7One ship of undeterminable tonnage entered Rappahannock in the given year. It was added 
to the total of vessels, and an average was totaled in with the tonnage figures. 
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ENTERED IN, PORT HAMPTON, 1752 


T Number Number Total 
Entries of Crew Tonnage 
Sloops 59 305 1,741 
Schooners .............. 40 193 1,269 
Ships ..... 40 540 5,255 
Snows ..... 12 130 1,122 
169 1,299 10,557 


From the preceding tabulation it can be seen that sloops, which averaged 
about thirty tons, had around five and a half tons to each man employed; 
schooners, which averaged about thirty-three tons had one man for every six 
and a half tons; ships averaged about 130 tons and employed one man for 
every ten tons, roughly. Brigs averaged sixty-seven tons and employed one 
man for about nine tons; and snows, which averaged about ninety-two tons 
employed one man for each eight tons, approvimately.* 

One reason for the higher amount of men per ton which the smaller ves- 
sels employed is that a minimum would be needed to handle the vessels. 
With one man to conn, one to handle sails, and one acting as steersman, 
three would be the least practical amount for getting under way or for enter- 
ing port or landing alongside a dock. A crew of three was usually found to 
be the minimum for even a ten ton sloop. Inspection of the manuscripts re- 
veals that small vessels on extended trips would usually have a four man 
crew. With a watch-and-watch routine and “turn to” during the day, it 
would seem that the “watch below” was somewhat of a misnomer as far as 
colonial seamen are concerned. 

A good proportion of the ships were Virginia-built. Of the outwards Port 
Hampton shipping, sixty-one vessels totaling 3,015 tons are definitely shown 
on the manuscripts as Virginia built. The naval officer failed to distinguish 
the area of “built” on his ledger for one quarter of the year, substituting 
“plantation built” instead of the name of an individual colony or port. But 
some of the “plantation built” vessels were undoubtedly Virginia built. Ves- 
sels registered in Virginia and with a Virginian noted as owner were probably 
also built in Virginia, making fourteen vessels of 708 tons which can be 
added to the clearance figures. This would mean that a total of seventy-five 


8To check these figures, totals for the same year were made from the Upper James River naval 
office district records, which showed somewhat the same proportions. Clearance figures were used, 
and sloops averaged 39.6 tons with 7.3 tons to a man; schooners averaged 35.8 tons with 6.5 tons 
to a man; ships 156 tons and 10.3 to a man; brigs 82 tons and ten to a man; and snows averaged 
1o1 tons with 8.6 tons per man employed. 
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vessels of 3,723 tons were Virginia built. Therefore, in 1752, almost half 
the outward carrying trade was in vessels which were built in Virginia. 

By adding six of the inward vessels, for the reasons given above, the total 
of Virginia-built vessels which entered Port Hampton was sixty-one, amount- 
ing to a total of 3,664 tons, or roughly about one-third of the total inward 
tonnage of Port Hampton for 1752. 

Vessels not built in Virginia accounted for 6,893 tons of the inward ship- 
ping. Of this amount, 1,797 tons were of British-built vessels. 100 tons 
were built in Bermuda, and 420 tons were French vessels taken as prizes. 
The remainder or 4,576 tons, is of vessels built in various areas of the Thir- 
teen Colonies. By far the greater tonnage was built in New England; the 
entry “New England” showed 1,686 tons; Boston, 980 tons; Rhode Island, 
40 tons. All told, 78 percent of all incoming vessels were built in the Thir- 
teen Colonies. 

Outgoing Port Hampton shipping tended in the same degree to be 
mainly built in the Thirteen Colonies, namely, 4,085 tons. Of the non- 
colonial vessels, 555 tons were British built, and 325 tons of shipping were 
built in Bermuda, with 160 tons having been French prize vessels. 

By the Act of 1663, the master of a vessel had to state certain items con- 
cerning his vessel, including the cargo and “from whence,” and in addition 
“the name of her master or commander, her owners, where she was built, 
and how she was navigated.”? Most manuscripts show a heading of “The 
names of the owners and of what place.” In the case of the year under in- 
spection, the manuscripts have the heading of “The names of the owners 
of this present voyage.” This heading is taken to mean ownership of the 
vessel, and not as merely meaning an “adventure” or ownership of the cargo, 
although the cargo may also have been a venture of the shipowner. 

Virginians owned a high percentage of the ships engaged in trade with 
the Port Hampton area. Taking the year under discussion as a base, of the 
156 vessels clearing out of Port Hampton, amounting to a carrying capacity 
of 8,008 tons, there were seventy-four vessels of 3,516 tons registered as 
Virginia owned. Inward vessels were not owned in so high a percentage as 
the outward ones, there having been only fifty-seven vessels of 2,610 tons 
put down as having Virginia owners. 

The master of the ship is given as owner in 38 of the outgoing vessels, 
totaling 1,885 tons. Thirty-seven of the incoming vessels, totaling 1,880 
tons, are shown as having the master as owner. The amounts should pos- 


9Lawrence A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws, (New York, Columbia University Press: 
1939), p- 165. 
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sibly be higher, however. In the case of the owner of the vessel having the 
same surname as the master, it is quite possible that the master was also a 
part owner. There were twelve outgoing vessels of 675 tons and twelve 
incoming vessels of 540 tons which would then be added into the master- 
owner classification. Even omitting these latter amounts, around one-fifth 
of the tonnage was owned by masters of the vessels. 

As would be expected, most of the vessels built in Virginia also showed 
Virginia ownership. Virginia-built ships accounted for seventy-four out- 
going vessels of 3,653 tons. Of this amount sixty-eight totaling 3,216 tons 
were Virginia owned. Inward figures give sixty-one vessels of 3,664 tons 
as having been Virginia built. Of this amount, fifty-two of 2,344 tons were 
Virginia owned. 

An overall picture of the areas to and from which shipments were made 
may be obtained by grouping the ports into five major areas, with the 
number of shipments and total tonnage of the 1752 Port Hampton trade 
appearing as in the following chart: 


GENERAL AREAS ENGAGED IN TRADE WITH 
PORT HAMPTON, VIRGINIA, 1752 


Clearances Entrances 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Area Shipments Tonnage Shipments Tonnage 
20 2,285 37 4,912 
British North America .................... 31 806 37 775 
British West Indies 88 3,602 81 3,665 
Foreign Caribbean Area 00... 2 95 2 50 
Europe, Africa, and Wine Islands _ 15 1,220 12 1,155 
156 8,008 169 10,557 


From these figures it may be seen that the greatest amount of Port Hamp- 
ton trade was concerned with the British Isles and with the British West 
Indies. As a rule, the cross-Atlantic voyage was made with vessels of greater 
tonnage, although in cases of intermediate shipments, large vessels did come 
via the British West Indies. Coastwise trade with other British North 
American ports was in smaller sized vessels, which made frequent trips. 

The trade to the general areas may be further broken down into the ports 
of call engaging in trade with the naval office district of Port Hampton. 
The following tabulation gives all the ports with which Port Hampton 
traded in the year 1752. 
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TRADE OF PORT HAMPTON, 1752 
SHOWING OTHER TERMINI 


*(Denotes those ports which had a steady trade with Port Hampton throughout the eighteenth 


century). 
Number of 
British Isles Clearances 
Aberdeen 
I 
3 
Guernsey 
Hull ...... 6 
I 
2 
*London 4 
I 
20 
Number of 
British North America Clearances 
*Boston 2 
* Maryland 9 
*New York 8 
5 
*Philadelphia 3 
Piscataqua I 
*Rhode Island 3 
31 
Number of 
British West Indies Clearances 
Anguilla 
* Antigua 24 
*Barbados 26 
*Bermuda 8 
* Jamaica 11 
Monteserrat 
Nevis 2 
Providence I 
*St. Kitts 15 
Spanish Town 
Virgin Islands 
“88 


Tonnage 


Number of 
Entrances 


( 
Eu 
130 130 A 
= 150 85 A 
ie 345 1,100 “ 
75° 165 
150 T 
70 
130 2 220 
: 510 10 1,605 
50 all _447 
2,28 
5 37 49 
Number of th 
Tonnage Entrances Tonnage ' 
go 4 205 wi 
7 371 6 123 ste 
sal 
: 105 14 185 
d 118 5 130 ste 
27 4 32 
35 an 
806 37 775 78 
Number of of 
Tonnage Entrances Tonnage Ish 
2 45 we 
git 15 75° 
s 1,388 25 1,385 ten 
_ 220 4 120 the 
45° 5 205 
6 205 
70 2 80 Pl 
4 15 15 | Wh 
4 513 10 467 Du 
2 60 Fal; 
35 Gla 
3 75 Hul 
3,602 81 3,665 of th 
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Foreign West Indies Clearances Tonnage Entrances Tonnage 
Curacao I 30 
St. Croix I 65 I 25 
St. Martin I 25 
3 95 50 
Europe, Africa, and Number of Number of 
The Wine Islands Clearances Tonnage Entrances Tonnage 
Africa I 25 2 140 
Alicante I 120 
“Citte” I 100 
Genoa ....... I 120 
Lisbon 4 45° 2 240 
*Madeira 9 625 5 495 
Teneriffe I 150 
Ty 1,220 “12 1,155 
GRAND TOTAL ..............156 8,008 169 10,557 


Inspection of the shipping data for Port Hampton for the entire span 
from 1702 to 1766 reveals that the sample year of 1752 is fairly indicative of 
the trade throughout the period. In almost every year Port Hampton traded 
with the ports denoted by an asterisk in the preceding tabulation, and a 
steady inward trade was shown with Turks Island, whence a great deal of 
salt was obtained. The only port in the tabulation that does not appear 
steadily, yet showing here to be prominent, is that of Hull. 

The products sent from Port Hampton were mainly footstuffs, tobacco, 
and wood products, although there were important shipments of other items 
such as deerskins, which last, in the year 1752, went out in the amount of 
780 individual skins and 145 bundles of skins, to Hull. Two hogsheads 
of skins were sent to London. The tobacco was mainly sent to the British 
Isles, the only other area receiving tobacco from Port Hampton that year 
was the British Caribbean, two hogsheads having been sent to Antigua and 
ten hogsheads to Barbados." The tobacco sent to the British Isles was in 
the following amounts: 


TOBACCO SHIPMENTS FROM PORT HAMPTON, 1752 


Place to Amount In Place to Amount In 
Which Sent Hogsheads Which Sent Hogsheads 


10Tobacco shipments had to be sent to England or to another plantation. For a full discussion 


of the law see , Op. cit, 
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Thus, out of a total of 2,048 hogsheads of tobacco sent from Port Hampton, 
all but twelve were sent to the British Isles. 

Foodstuffs were almost entirely shipped to other British North American 
ports or to the British West Indies. One major item of foodstuffs came from 
the pig. In various guises, pork products were sent in the following 
amounts: 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM 
PORT HAMPTON, 1752 


Place to Place to 
Bacon Which Sent Pork Which Sent 
Boston Boston 
28 punche ons Maryland Maryland 
Maryland New York 
Piscataqua Piscataqua 
Jamaica Rhode Island 
Hams Which Sent Bermuda 
4 hogsheads St. Kitts St. Kitts 
Place to Curacao 
Lard Which Sent St. Croix 
qbeneds Antigua Alicante 
Bermuda 
Jamaica 
St. Kitts 
Tortola 


Another classification of outgoing shipments from Port Hampton is those 
products which might be collectively termed “staff of life” commodities. 
These are bread, ship bread, corn, flour, oats, peas, wheat. They were ship- 

from Port Hampton steadily throughout the eighteenth century. The 
total for each item and place for the year 1752 is shown on the tabulation: 


Place to Place to 
Bread Which Sent Bread Which Sent 
20 barrels Antigua ee St. Kitts 
4,000 POUNS Antigua Africa 
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The Seaborne Trade of Virginia 


Place to 
Ship Bread Which Sent 
Jamaica 

Place to 
Corn Which Sent 
Boston 
2,209 New York 
554 bushels ................. North Carolina 
Piscataqua 
2,650 bushels ................ Rhode Island 
Antigua 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
Jamaica 
1,344 bushels .......... Nevis 
300 bushels Providence 
St. Kitts 
Tortola 
Curacao 
Alicante 
Lisbon 

Place to 
Flour Which Sent 
Antigua 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Nevis 


395 

Place to 
Flour Which Sent 
St. Kitts 
Maderia 

Place to 
Oats Which Sent 
Barbados 
6 hogsheads Barbados 
Jamaica 
St. Kitts 

Place to 
Peas Which Sent 
553 bushels. 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
Jamaica 
Nevis 
St. Kitts 
Madeira 

Place to 
Wheat Which Sent 
85 bushels ................. North Carolina 
100 bushels Piscataqua 
85 bushels ................ Rhode Island 
Lisbon 
11,629 bushels Maderia 


Small amounts of beef, beeswax, butter, candles, cider, cocoa, coffee, cran- 
berries, ginger, myrtle and beeswax, potatoes, salt, and wax, made up the 
remaining provisions which Port Hampton sent out in 1752. The cocoa, 
coffee, salt, and ginger were evidently transshipments, and were in very 


small amounts. 


The remaining major type of product sent out from Port Hampton is 
that of wood and the naval stores of pitch, tar, and turpentine. The less im- 
portant wood products, judging from the amount shipped out in the specified 
year, were boards, wherry frames, hoops, joists, walnut logs, lumber, masts, 
oak, oars, scantlings, spars, and walnut. The major shipments were of 
planks, shingles, staves, and pitch, tar, and turpentine. These complete 
the products which Port Hampton exported. The totals and destinations of 


these latter six major products were: 
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Place to Place to 
Planks Which Sent Staves Which Sent 
Dumfries 7,000 St. Croix 
London 15,500 Lisbon 
Antigua 22,290 Maderia 
OE Barbados Place to 
“some” feet ......... Barbados Pitch Which Sent 
1,000 feet Jamaica 147 barrels Falmouth 
1,300 feet ........ St. Kitts ae... Glasgow 
ee Tortola 159 barrels Hull 
ee Lisbon 408 barrels New York 
20 barrels Antigua 
Shingles ahtaes 48 barrels Barbados 
Boston 10 barrels Jamaica 
Antigua Place to 
SS EE Barbados Turpentine Which Sent 
Jamaica 203 barrels Glasgow 
Nevis 1,597 barrels Hull 
St. Kitts New York 
6,500 .. Tortola ee Philadelphia 
10,000 St. Croix a Barbados 
Place to Tar Which Sent 
Staves Which Sent 1,258 barrels Dumfries 
Dumfries 2,029 barrels Glasgow 
46,653. ....... Hull Liverpool 
Kirkcudbright 538 barrels London 
21,000 i ..London 227 barrels New York 
Barbados 85 barrels Antigua 
Jamaica 113 barrels Barbados 
St. Kitts 44 barrels St. Kitts 


In return for the tobacco, deerskins, provisions, and lumber products that 
Port Hampton sent out, clothing, molasses, sugar, rum, wine, and a variety 
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of foodstuffs were received. The British Isles sent shipments which con- 
sisted almost entirely of a somewhat enigmatic listing of “European goods.” 
Although the heading has not yet been broken down into its components 
it may be assumed that the items consisted of cloths and clothing and per- 
haps of European manufactured goods which had to come to the colonies 
by way of England.” Thirty-three of the thirty-seven ships which entered 
Port Hampton from the British Isles in 1752 showed “European goods” as 
part or all of the cargo, the amount being unspecified in all cases. 

The clothing and textile products listed as such were in small amounts, 
and came from either the British North American ports or from the British 
West Indian Islands, evidently a case of transshipment. There were the fol- 
lowing items in the year under discussion: Cotton, dry goods, flax, hemp, 
linen, platt, strawware, and manufactured woolens. It is quite evident that 
a great amount was transshipped from the British Isles, with the colonies to 
the north of Virginia tending to serve as entrepdts in this regard, as is true 
of salt and other commodities. 

With the exception of salt, the foodstuffs came mainly from the four 
areas of Maryland, Rhode Island, New York, and Philadelphia. The salt 
amounted to about 20,000 bushels, and was almost entirely from the British 
West Indies. 

Wine, a luxury item in the eighteenth century, came in the following 
amounts: 2,500 gallons from Kirkcudbright, undoubtedly a transshipment; 
lesser amounts totaling about 1,000 gallons from Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia; and 24,700 gallons from Madeira. Inasmuch as the southern 
colonies never received the liberty of trading directly with the ports of the 
Iberian Peninsula, shipments from Lisbon were not to be had, which ex- 
plains the lack of wine from that area. 

There remains one important group of commodities received by Port 
Hampton in her seaborne trade — the sugar products, which include rum 
and molasses. Sugar and molasses figures are subject to criticism because of 
the factor of smuggling in order to evade the duties set by the Act of 1733. 
Trade in commodities other than sugar products can be assumed as correctly 
entered upon the shipping records because of the openness with which the 
British colonial officers disclosed trade with ports belonging to other colonial 
powers, 


11An inspection of Customs 3, which gives yearly totals for the combined entry of Virginia and 
Maryland, reveals large amounts of clothing and cloths entered into the area—these undoubtedly 
make up a great amount of the “European pany Until ship manifests or other clues are un- 
covered, it will be impossible to judge any closer the make-up of those goods which are grouped 
under the heading “European goods. 
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. As entered, sugar to the amount of 119 barrels came from other ports of 
the Thirteen Colonies, and about 1,000 barrels from ports in the British 
West Indies. Sixty-eight hogsheads, three cases, and 10,519 gallons of rum 
were received by Port Hampton from other ports of the Thirteen Colonies 
and ninety hogsheads together with 155,685 gallons from the British West 
Indies. Of this amount, Antigua supplied 33,572 gallons and sixteen hogs- 
heads. The ports of the Thirteen Colonies supplied Port Hampton with 
transshipments of 43 hogsheads and 5,449 gallons of molasses. The British 
West Indies sent twenty-six hogsheads and 17,388 gallons of molasses. 

Questions of major interpretation cannot be answered by an analysis of 
a single year of shipping data, and for these larger viewpoints, one must 
see the trade of Virginia as a whole and put it into perspective with the 
trade of the Thirteen Colonies in entirety, all viewed from a background 
of the Navigation Acts. Such studies are now being undertaken. Yet factual 
data for a small area, somewhat indicative of the trade of Virginia ports, 
has been presented. In this, several questions remain unanswered. No ready 
reply can be made for the question of Hull, which appears as a heavy trad- 
ing port in the selected year, yet does not always so trade. Another question 
that might be asked is why the export and import totals do not approximate. 
Here it might be stated that some shipments come in late one year, and the 
return cargoes go out the next, yet inspection of several years shows Port 
Hampton to have higher importation figures. The answer may be found 
in the Upper James River figures, assuming that Port Hampton received 
goods, but that return cargoes were often sent out with the naval office port 
of Upper James River as the shipper. 

Further examination into Virginia trade will probably also show that Vir- 
ginia and other southern areas were placed at a trade disadvantage in relation 
to the northern colonies. For instance, the northern colonies received, at 
various times, the liberty to trade directly with the Iberian Peninsula for salt 
for the northern fisheries. Constant attempts to obtain a like liberty of direct 
trade for salt to be used in curing of meats was made by the southern colonies 
—but the results were negative.” 

At any rate, when the available trade statistics for Virginia are gone into 
at greater length, the true picture will emerge and there will be correlative 
—e for such competent studies of Virginian economy as that by Werten- 

er. 


12The southern arguments on this matter may be found in Leo F. Stock, ed., Proceedings and 
be: saree ne the British Parliaments respecting North America (Washington, D. C., 1924-41), 

ume five. 

13Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The Planters of Colonial Virginia (Princeton, 1942) 161 pp. 
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TRIBUTE TO A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN 


by Cuartes Graves* 


In the last years of the ’90’s, and in the early years of this century the late 
Mr. Joseph Bryan was, perhaps, the leading private citizen of Richmond 
and all Eastern Virginia. 

By birth, by breeding, by education and culture he easily ranked with 
the best the Old Dominion had produced in the long years of its Colonial 
and State history. Besides all that, after the “tragic era” following the War 
Between the States, he was one of the few who had the means to live the 
life of the old time Virginia Gentleman, and he lived it in the manorial style 
of the old days. 

And he looked the part to perfection. He was inches more than six feet 
tall, without even in his final years, hardly a pound of extra flesh. He had 
a closely cropped Van Dyke beard, shot here and there with gray, a broad 
high forehead, and a noble head that, with his height, made him a dominat- 
ing figure in any assembly of men. 

He had a beautiful mansion home, Laburnum, on the northern outskirts 
of Richmond, a grand library stocked with the best books, inherited, or that 
money could buy, and he loved it. He entertained lavishly the finest and 
most cultured people of the State, and many at times from beyond its borders, 
and he loved that, and his guests loved it too. 

He was a lawyer by profession, and had practiced but little, and then only 
in his early manhood years. As a very young man he had been a soldier of 
the Confederacy as one of Colonel John S. Mosby’s raiders, who made life 
miserable for the Northern invaders of Virginia's sacred soil, and to the end 
° Colonel Mosby’s days the old man loved his young lieutenant and visited 

m. 

Mr. Bryan was the principal owner and publisher of The Richmond 
Times, the City’s younger and very vigorous morning daily and Sunday 
newspaper. Its older rival in the morning field, was the Dispatch, founded in 
1850, and owned jointly by the Catholic family of the Cowardins and the 
Baptist family of Ellysons. 

*Mr. Graves, B.A., Richmond College, 1896; City Editor, Richmond Times-Dispatch, 1903-07; 
Author “Landmarks of Poe in Richmond,” Century Magazine, New York, 1904; Editor “Selected 
Poems and Tales” by Poe, Silver, Burdett and Company, New York, 1906; Departmental Editor 
and Executive, New York Times, 1907-1941; Editor New York Times Rotogravure Picture Sec- 
tion, 1914-1938; under Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New York Times publisher, directed practical 


by ordi telephone wires, 1934-35; charter member Epsilon Chapter, Phi Beta 
versity of Richmond, 1929. ™ 
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Mr. Bryan was known far and wide as the most public spirited citizen 
within the memory of living men of the Commonwealth. Whenever any 
great Movement was started for the benefit of that whole section, whether 
he started it or not, Mr. Bryan was always invited to head it, and he never 
declined. When Theodore Roosevelt visited Richmond in 1905 or 1906, 
after his election to the Presidency, following his nearly four years as Presi- 
dent in succession to McKinley, whose tragic end had so shocked and grieved 
the nation, it was inevitable that Mr. Bryan should be selected to make the 
welcoming address to the President of the United States. 

The vast throng of people in the open air on Broad Street cheered both 
to the echo, and Teddy loved it, and beamed and spoke as only Teddy could. 

Mr. Bryan was one of those rare men who did what he thought was right, 
as also did “Marse” Robert E. Lee, regardless of the costs to him, material or 
otherwise. He was not a trained newspaperman. He controlled the policies 
of his newspaper, occasionally perhaps wrote an editorial on some matter 
which he regarded as vital to the best interests of his city, his state or the 
nation, but he left it to his professional news gatherers to get the news and 
whip it into shape for publication. 

Mr. Bryan was for the gold standard in 1896. When William Jennings 
Bryan, the “silver tongued orator,” was nominated on the free coinage of 
silver platform, stampeding the National Democratic Convention with his 
famous “crown of thorns, cross of gold” speech, the Richmond Times at 
once came out for the gold standard, and Palmer and Buckner, while its 
rival, the old Dispatch supported Free Silver. It cost the Times thousands of 
readers and perhaps tens of thousands of dollars. Mr. Bryan knew it would. 
That was just being Mr. Bryan himself. 

But Mr. Bryan was something much more than owner and publisher of 
the Richmond Times. He was President, and with members of his family, 
controlling owner of the Richmond Locomotive Company, at that time, al- 
most without doubt, the largest and most important industrial enterprise on 
the Atlantic seaboard south of the Potomac River. It employed hundreds of 
skilled machinists, capable mechanics of many kinds, besides hundreds of 
not so skilled laborers; built and repaired locomotives, passenger and freight, 
for most if not all the railroads serving Virginia. It touched vitally in one way 
or another, hundreds of real estate and business firms and homes in all the 
City of Richmond and its suburbs. 

In June of 1896, the same year that Mr. Bryan came out so strongly for 
the gold standard, a young man was graduated with the B.A. degree, from 
old Richmond College, now the Men’s College of the University of Rich- 
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mond. That young man had several difficult senior classes in his closing year 
at college. In addition he was Editor-in-Chief of the Messenger, the Col- 
lege’s monthly literary magazine, besides other college activities not essential 
to his graduation. 

His guardian wanted him to be a clergyman, a doctor or a lawyer, but this 
young man wanted to write, he wanted to be a newspaperman first of all. 
Early in this last scholastic year he got in touch with the late Solon B. Wood- 
fin, City Editor of the Dispatch, and throughout the year was College cor- 
respondent for the Dispatch, in addition to his college work. Mr. Woodfin 
apparently liked him and his work for the paper, and when he was grad- 
uated told him he would give him the first opening that occurred on the 
paper. The young man went to his country home in Tidewater, Virginia 
and spent the summer. In the September following he received about noon 
a letter from Mr. Woodfin saying he had a place for him. The young man 
was in Richmond, forty miles away, by 7 o'clock that evening, was in the 
“City Room” when Mr. Woodfin arrived the next morning, and went to 
work that very day, covering alone the City of Manchester, with a popula- 
tion of ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, on the south side of the James 
River, and now a part of Richmond, commonly known as South Richmond. 
The young man had the whole city, churches and social affairs, the Hustings 
Court, the Police Court, police activities, the City Council and every activity 
that could occur in a clannish small town. He even went to live there after 
a little while to keep in closer touch with the people and to make himself as 
one of them. He was up every night until midnight or later and often 
walked home alone because all public transportation stopped at midnight. 

But he did more. He covered Justice John J. Crutchfield’s famous old 
Police Court in Richmond, beginning at 9 o’clock every morning except Sun- 
day. And he even did something more than that. Hewas hungry for news, 
to get it first and to publish it, a “beat” on other newspapers and newspaper- 
men. He knew that in every city there are a small number of men, as 
realtors, bankers and other wide awake business men, who hear things in the 
course of their own affairs before reporters do, and before they are made 
public, and also many things that are “on the fire,” that never get “done,” 
and so rarely reach the public ear. 

He made up his mind he would get to know some of these “wise men.” 
He did, and they seemed to like him and to have confidence in him. Some 
may even have tested him, but he seemed to them to ring true, and did not 
break their confidence. 
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One such man was O. H. Funsten, a member of the realtor firm of J. B. 
Elam & Co., one of the oldest and best known in all Richmond, and now 
Elam & Funsten. He would visit some of these men late in the afternoon 
when he had written up his Richmond police court and the daytime “grist” 
from Manchester. 

Mr. Funsten knew a lot of what was going on. He had friends in every 
honorable walk in the city’s life, and they told him things. 

One afternoon, after the young reporter had written his daytime stint, he 
ran across Main Street for one of his exploratory chats with Mr. Funsten. 
He was cordially and smilingly greeted as always, and perhaps a little more 
so. As soon as the usual little “Howdy’s” were over, Mr. Funsten said: I 
have a big story for you, and I know it is true, but it is confidential and you 
cannot use it or touch it unless you can get it from Mr. Joseph Bryan him- 
self, and he releases it. 

“The Richmond Locomotive Works have been sold to the American Loco- 
motive Company, the great U. S. Locomotive combine, for two million dol- 
lars.’ 

The price is from the young reporter’s memory, but is believed to be the 
correct figure as heard by Mr. Funsten. 

It was the biggest story that had come to Richmond in years, and the most 
important and far-reaching, as it meant continued and increasing prosperity 
for thousands, and that the great Richmond plant would not be squeezed 
out by the great combine. It meant perhaps a greater plant than ever, in- 
creased production, increased employment and stability. The young re- 
porter thanked Mr. Funsten most heartily, gave him his word that he would 
treat the matter confidentially to the utmost, and took a hurried departure, 
as it was getting late. 

He went at once to The Times Building, then at Tenth and Bank Streets. 
But he didn’t go to Mr. Bryan’s office on an upper floor, as Mr. Bryan might 
have gone to another floor to see his editors on the way home, and so get out 
of the building without being seen by the reporter. There were only two 
exits to the building, steps on the Bank Street side facing Capitol Square, 
and a one elevator entrance and exit on Tenth Street. The young reporter 
knew Mr. Bryan would not walk down the several flights of steps, so he 
waited at the street floor exit of the elevator, and he waited as patiently as 
he could. The elevator operator said Mr. Bryan had not left. That was 
enough, even if it meant hours of waiting. 

Mr. Bryan did come down, and the young reporter, as almost everyone 
else in Richmond, knew him by sight, but Mr. Bryan had never knowingly 
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at that time seen the young reporter, and certainly never had heard of him. 
The young reporter at once approached Mr. Bryan, told him who he was 
and what paper he represented, told him what he had heard, told him he 
had heard it in confidence, and could not and would not use the story unless 
Mr. Bryan confirmed it and released it. Mr. Bryan may have seemed sur- 
prised that the sale had become known, but with his usual frankness and 
forthright manner, did confirm it in every particular, and replied as frankly 
to questions as to future stability and probable growth, and the young re- 
porter thanked him the best he knew how and said a most cordial “Good 
night, Mr. Bryan.’ 

He went at once to his office at Main and Twelfth Streets, and reported 
the story and the interview with Mr. Bryan to his City Editor, Mr. Woodfin, 
who naturally was amazed, and interested beyond measure, because not a 
word had been heard that even negotiations were afoot. 

The young reporter wrote the best Page 1 story he knew how, covering 
every conceivable angle, present and the predictable future, and Mr. Wood- 
fin, with his extraordinarily sound judgment and skill, edited wisely and 
well, with such emendations as he thought proper. Indeed, it had to be the 
best story possible, because the Times, holding all the cards, could certainly 
have a better one. Not one of the Dispatch staff of course believed that it 
would be exclusive, coming directly from Mr. Bryan, owner of the rival 
Times, as well as of the Richmond Locomotive Works. But believe it or not, 
it was. The Richmond Times had not a word on the subject the next morn- 
ing. It was possibly the greatest “beat,” one Richmond newspaper by an- 
other, in a generation, and perhaps the strangest in almost all journalistic 
history. 

In Richmond's then small newspaper community there was much discus- 
sion as to how it could have happened, and why Mr. Bryan did not tell his 
own paper even after he had told a reporter for his one rival paper. 

Some explained that Mr. Bryan was not a newspaperman. He was a 
lawyer, a big business man, and as such had none of that burning keeness of 
the born newspaperman to get the news first, to publish it first and “beat” his 
tival newspapers and newspapermen. 

Others said that Mr. Bryan thought the story should properly be, and 
would be given out by the buyer, the head of American Locomotive Com- 
peny. rather than by himself, the seller, and that the story would so reach 

is own paper through the news gathering wire agencies of the country. 

But the young reporter knew better. This young man had told Mr. Bryan 
he had heard the story in confidence, that he had given his word he would 
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not use it unless he could get it from Mr. Bryan himself, and that, come 
what may, he would keep it. Mr. Bryan had then confirmed and released 
it. He had not been approached by any of his own reporters. Apparently 
the young reporter had used zeal and enterprise to get the story, had come 
directly to him for confirmation and release, and he just would not go back 
to his office and tell his City Editor what this young reporter had told him. 
He would not let this young man down. 

That was the type of gentleman he was, that was the Virginia Gentleman 
he had always been and always would be to the end. 

In a year or so Mr. Bryan invited Mr. Woodfin to come to the Times as 
City Editor and Mr. Woodfin accepted. A month or so later Mr. Woodfin 
asked the young reporter to meet him on the steps of Richmond's Post Office 
on Main Street, between Tenth and Eleventh Streets, offering, as his field 
of operations, the State Capitol, the offices of the Governor and of all the 
other principal offices of the State, the State Senate, and the biggest stories 
that should come to the city. The young reporter accepted, and in due 
course took up his new work. In another year or so Mr. Bryan acquired the 
old Dispatch and combined it with the Times as the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, today the leading daily and Sunday morning newspaper of The Old 
Dominion. Mr. Woodfin soon thereafter became Managing Editor of the 
combined newspapers, and the young reporter became City Editor, all in 
just seven years after he joined the Dispatch as cub reporter, covering all 
Manchester. 

After four years as City Editor, the former young reporter journeyed to 
New York, on vacation, to attack, hopefully and with the utmost good will, 
the journalistic citadels of the nation’s metropolis. 

And what did the people of Richmond think of Mr. Bryan when he had 
crossed the “Last River”? There stands today in historic Monroe Park fac- 
ing West Franklin Street and the north vista of Pine Street, a statue of 
heroic dimensions, in enduring bronze, on a pedestal of granite as firm and 
unyielding as Mr. Bryan’s own sense of the right and his will to do the right, 
when such questions arose in the affairs of life. 

And the “City Fathers” of Richmond? They have named in his honor a 
large and growing residential section on the northwestern borders of the 
City, Bryan Park, also Bryan Parkway. 

And so in the affectionate memory and admiration of those who remain 
and knew him in life, in the memorial bronze, and the living section of the 
city named for him, Mr. Bryan will never be forgotten or unhonored as long 
as Richmond itself shall stand. 
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FROM THE SOCIETY’S COLLECTION 


Letters of 
Sarah Nicholas Randolph to Hugh Blair Grigsby 


Edited by 
Ciayron TorrRENCE 


Tue Virginia Historical Society was fortunate in acquiring, in 1949, a 
collection of approximately some eighteen hundred manuscript items once 
belonging to the late Hugh Blair Grigsby that includes besides documents 
of other nature, many valuable and interesting letters written to Mr. Grigsby 
by fellow historians and antiquarians. This collection has been classified, 
calendared and filed by Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge who is in charge of 
the Society’s manuscript collections; and, designated the Hugh Blair Grigsby 
Papers, is available to students for research. 

Hugh Blair Grigsby (1809-1881) was one of the great lights among 
Virginia's nineteenth century scholars and his long and intimate connection 
with the Virginia Historical Society was a fortunate event in the Society's 
life. In 1834 he was elected to the Standing Committee (later known as 
the Executive Committee) becoming corresponding secretary and librarian 
of the Society in 1857; and succeeding to the presidency in 1870 on the 
death of the Honorable William Cabell Rives. The late R. A. Brock 
(secretary and librarian of the Society 1875-1902) in a biographical sketch 
introducing Grigsby’s History of the Federal Convention of 1788 . . . 'feel- 
ingly comments on Mr. Grigsby’s activities as a student of Virginia history; 
the high-toned character of his life as a man and his several distinguished 
contributions to the literature of the history of the Commonwealth. How- 
ever, the story of Mr. Grigsby’s life remains to be told in all its fulness; and 
we trust that some scholar of the future possessing not only critical judgment 
to appraise the value of his historical work but also “the eye for spiritual 
things and the understanding heart” to see and to appreciate the values of 


1Collections of the Virginia Historical Society. New Series. Volumes IX and X. The History 
of the Federal Convention of 1788, with some account of the Eminent Virginians of that era who 
were members of the Body, by Hugh Blair Grigsby, LL.D., with a hor 9 sketch of the 
Author and illustrative notes, edited by R. A. B , Richmond . . 1890 and 1891; two 
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Mr. Grigsby’s life in its varied relationships domestic, social and as a 
citizen of the state and nation will write a life of this great Virginian — 
gentleman and scholar — worthy of its subjects. 

We present here a group of letters — ten in number — found among the 
Hugh Blair Grigsby Papers written to Mr. Grigsby by Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph of Edge Hill, Albemarle County during the years 1868-1875. It 
was during this period that Miss Randolph’s mind and heart were centered 
in a labor of love — the writing of the story of the domestic life of her 
revered great-grandfather, Thomas Jefferson. Others could tell the story 
of his notable public career; her impelling desire was to tell the story of 
his family life — the life of the man by the hearth-side, as it were. Miss 
Randolph had wonderful source materials at her command, for her father, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, had inherited all of the papers of more personal 
nature in Mr. Jefferson’s vast collection of manuscript material; and Mr. 
Randolph from early youth had been the intimate associate of his grand- 
father. But, Miss Randolph required some guidance in her study of the 
history of Virginia's past so that she could more accurately deal with certain 
elements involved in the background of Mr. Jefferson’s life. Just when 
Miss Randolph and Mr. Grigsby first met we do not know. Certainly at 
this time the friendship between them had become a relationship of rich 
promise to the young woman immersed in her beloved historical and 
literary undertaking. The ageing dean of Virginian historical scholars was 
only too ready to assist her in every way possible with the advancement of 
her work. 

In reading these several letters of Miss Randolph to Mr. Grigsby one can 
but feel how greatly she was encouraged in her work by his interest, and 
how she trusted his judgment in historical matters. Furthermore, these 
letters are evidence of the friendly relationship that had arisen between 
Mr. Grigsby and the members of the Randolph household at Edge Hill; 
the warm personal esteem in which each was held by the others. There are 
echoes of the pleasure that Mr. Grigsby’s visits to Edge Hill in Albemarle 
had given to the members of the Randolph family. One whose privilege it 
has been to consider deeply the lives of Thomas Jefferson Randolph, master 
of Edge Hill in Albemarle and Hugh Blair Grigsby, master of another Edge 
Hill, in Charlotte County; to have studied the faces of these two Virginia 
gentlemen as they have come down to us in portraiture can but feel how 
true was “the meeting of spirit with spirit” in their friendly intercourse. 

Then, too, in reading these letters of Sarah Nicholas Randolph one feels 
not only her devotion to the study of the domestic iife of Jefferson that she 
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had undertaken and would carry through to completion in spite of many 
interrupting duties; but, one feels the rich pulse-beat of her own domestic 
affection. In spite of her confession: “imperious duties which are at all 
times distasteful to me . . . ”, she was ever mindful, and never neglectful 
of, her primary duties in the home; her obligations as a member of her 
family to assist in maintaining that home when its fortunes were at low 
ebb. She met successfully every obligation that living life amid innumerable 
duties of daily round and trivial task placed upon her; and with indomitable 
spirit carried through the labor of love that she had set for herself in writing 
the story of the family life of her forefather, Thomas Jefferson. Sarah 
Nicholas Randolph’s conduct of the Edge Hill School for Girls, with her 
mother and sisters, Mary Buchanan Randolph, Carolina Ramsay Randolph 
and Mrs. William Byrd Harrison (Ellen Wayles Randolph) was a notable 
part of her life. From Edge Hill she went, in 1879, to take the principalship 
of Patapsco Institute, near Ellicott Mills, Maryland; later establishing her 
own school in Baltimore — “Miss Randolph’s School for Girls’”— which 
she successfully conducted until her death in 1892. The story of her life, 
no less than that of the life of Hugh Blair Grigsby, merits telling in all its 
fulness. 

Sarah Nicholas Randolph, youngest child of Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
(1792-1875, and Jane Hollins Nicholas (1798-1871.) was born at Edge 
Hill, Albemarle County, Virginia, October 12, 1839 and died in Baltimore, 
Maryland, April 25, 1892. Her body rests where it should, in the cemetery 
at Monticello. To her father, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, his grandfather, 
Thomas Jefferson, a brief six months before his death, paid this tribute: 
“... Yourself, particularly, dear Jefferson, I consider as the greatest of the 
Godsends which heaven has granted to me.” We feel that the great Thomas 
Jefferson has never had a more worthy and worthwhile tribute paid him 
than the book about his domestic life that Sarah Nicholas Randolph 
(youngest child of his beloved Jefferson Randolph) wrote from her under- 
standing heart, as well as from her comprehending mind and with her gifted 
pen. Miss Randolph’s mother, Mrs. Jane Hollins (Nicholas) Randolph, 
was a daughter of Wilson Cary Nicholas (1761-1820) of Warren, Albe- 
marle County, governor of Virginia, and Margaret Smith, his wife; and of 
a family connection that contributed numerous persons of ability in the 
affairs of state to the life of both Virginia and Maryland. 

Sarah Nicholas Randolph (1839-1892) is known best, of course, by her 
The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson Compiled from Family Letters and 
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Reminiscences . . . , published in the summer of 1871 by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. In 1872 a second edition of this work appeared and, in 1939, 
in the one hundredth year after Miss Randolph’s birth, a third edition was 
published by the University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts.’ 

In the “Foreword” to this 1939 edition of The Domestic Life of Thomas 
Jefferson . . . appears this beautiful note of dedication that we believe 
Sarah Nicholas Randolph would have treasured in her warmly appreciative 
heart — 


“This Edition is a Memorial to the Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph family of Edge Hill, Albemarle County, Virginia. 


Colonel Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
His Wife 
Jane Hollins Nicholas 
and their children 


More especially is this edition a loving Memorial to the noble lives of the 
four sisters, Mary Buchanan Randolph, Carolina Ramsay Randolph, Sarah 
Nicholas Randolph, Mrs. William Byrd Harrison (Ellen Wayles Randolph). 

These sisters were all remarkable women in talent and attainment. They 
had so much of what is needed to make life what it ought to be — breeding, 
culture, charm, highmindedness. They were greatly beloved by the girls 
under their care, and were honored by all who knew them.” 


EdgeHill Aug. 17th/68 
Dear Mr. Grigsby, 

I hope you have not thought as hardly of me as I have done of myself for not having 
sooner answered the letter you were kind enough to write to me from Charlottesville. 
I have received few letters in my life which I have appreciated more highly, or which 
have given me more pleasure and gratification. My occupation has been so constant 


2This third edition (1939) carries a “Foreword” by the editor whom we identify as Mrs. Mary R. 
B. McAdie; “Addenda” in regard to the restoration of Monticello by the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation and notes on the Randolphs of Edge Hill and the Edge Hill School for Girls. 
Mrs. McAdie was “one of the Edge Hill Girls who was also at Patapsco [Institute] and in Baltimore 
[at Miss Randolph’s School for Girls].” 

3The Dictionary of American Biography, Volume XV carries sketches of Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph and of her father, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume 45, pages 72-77 carries a genealogy of “the Edge Hill Randolphs,” by 
Jefferson Randolph Anderson, of Savannah, Georgia; while an account of the “Jefferson Ran- 
dolphs of Edge Hill” by (General Jefferson Randolph Kean, at that time historian of The 
Monticello Association) appears in The Annual Report of the Monticello Association, Nineteen 
Hundred and Thirty-One, Pages 9-23. A complete listing of the descendants of Colonel Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph and Jane Hollins Nicholas will be found in Colonel Robert Isham Randolph's 
The Randolphs of Virginia. The editor is indebted to the following named members of the 
Society’s staff for assistance in preparing this article: Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge and Mr. George 
Green Shackelford for assistance in odkting the letters and to Mrs. Catherine E. Underwood, 
Miss Sallie W. Shore and Mrs. R. F. Nelson for transcribing the original manuscripts and the notes. 
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since you were at EdgeHill' that I have had but little time for corresponding and 
find my correspondence has fallen sadly in arrears. Soon after you left us the house 
was invaded by painters & paperers and I was kept busy directing their operations. 
Then my aunt Cornelia* met with an accident which has kept her confined to her 
bed for five weeks and I have been acting as nurse and have felt the cares & anxieties 
incident to that office. I hope, however, that she will soon be able to leave her couch, 
though her recovery, I fear, will continue to be slow and painful. My sister Mrs. 
Harrison? came to us some weeks ago and she and my sister Mary went ten days ago 
to the Healing Springs.* My mother’ and sister Carrie® are in Lynchburg with another 
sister— Mrs. Kean?—whose feeble health is a source of great anxiety & unhappiness 
to us. If you were to drop in on us like an angel now you would find me discharging 
the onerous duties of mistress of a country Virginia house, and though you would 
doubtless notice the difference between my own & my Mother's housekeeping, I could 
still give you assurance of the warm welcome which will be ever awaiting you at our 
EdgeHill. You see, dear Mr. Grigsby, I am taking you at your word and give you all 


1Edge Hill, the Randolph estate in Albemarle County had its origin in a grant of 2400 acres 
made < the colonial authorities in 1735 to William Randolph (1713-1745) of Tuckahoe, 
Goochland County. At the time the grant was made the land lay in Goochland County, but in 
1745 fell within the county of Albemarle, when that county was established from part of the 
area of Goochland. From William Randolph (1713-1745) this tract of land passed to his son, 
Thomas Mann Randolph (1741-1793) of Tuckahoe, and from him to his son, the second 
Thomas Mann Randolph (1768-1828), who took possession of the estate in 1790, erecting a 
commodious frame dwelling and establishing his residence there. It was he who “named the 
estate Edge Hill for the field in Warwickshire, England, where in 1642 the first battle of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads was fought.” 

Thomas Mann Randolph (1768-1828) represented his district in Congress; commanded the 
1st light corps of Virginia Militia at the beginning of the War of 1812, becoming, in 1813, 
colonel of the 20th United States Infantry, which Ke commanded on the Canadian expedition; 
and was governor of Virginia 1819-1822. He married, February 23, 1790, Martha (1772-1836) 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. At the death of Thomas Mann 
Randolph in 1828 the Edge Hill estate passed to his son, Thomas Jefferson Randolph (1792- 
1875) who moved the original frame dwelling, erecting on its site the beautiful brick mansion 
house. At the death of Miss Carolina Ramsay Randolph in 1902 Edge Hill was inherited by 
her nephew, Cary Ruffin Randolph (formerly Cary dolph Ruffin) who sold the estate. 
After passing through several ownerships the mansion house was gutted by fire in March, 1916. 
Shortly after this the estate was purchased by Norven Harris, of New Orleans, who rebuilt the 
mansion within the original walls. Though the interior is much altered, the exterior remains 
a unchanged. In 1924, Mr. ro Mrs. Edward Tayloe, the present owners, acquired 

ge Hill by purchase. (Christian and Massie, Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia. Revised 
for the Garden Club of Virginia . . . 1950, pages 357 et seq.; Lancaster, Historic Virginia Homes 
and Churches . . . 1915, pages 395-6). 

2Cornelia Jefferson Randolph (daughter of Thomas Mann Randolph [1768-1828] and Martha 
Jefferson) born July 26, 1796; died July, 1871, unmarried. 

3Ellen Wayles Randolph (1824-1896) married 1850, as his second wife, William Byrd 
Harrison, of Upper on ol Prince George County. 

*Mary Buchanan Randolph (1822-1884). She was principal of the Edge Hill School for Girls. 

5Jane Hollins Nicholas (1798-1871) daughter of Governor Wilson Cary Nicholas (1761-1820) 
Governor of Virginia. She married March 10, 1815, Thomas Jefferson Randolph (1792-1875). 
There were thirteen children born of this marriage, two of whom died in infancy, the remaining 
eleven are nearly all referred to in these letters. 
we Ramsay Randolph (1828-1902). She managed the Edge Hill estate after her 

er’s death. 

7Jane Nicholas Randolph (1831-1868) married May 24, 1854, Robert Garlick Hill Kean. 
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the family news as if you were in truth “an uncle.” I have been enjoying your “Taz- 
well”® and your enchanted pen carried me back to the days of our old intellectual 
giants of Virginia and I owe you many thanks for the pleasure which I enjoyed while 
moving in their society. Were it not for breaking the tenth commandment I should 
covet above all things your gift & talent for transporting us back to the Past. Do 
you know that since your visit I have felt better acquainted than I ever did before 
with my ancestors and can almost imagine I had seen them while they were still 
“in the flesh.” What would I not give to be able to be turned loose in your choice 
library and under your guidance & directions rove through the rich fields of historical 
literature which I should find surrounding me. Were you in earnest in your promise 
& kind offer to give me information on any topic which I might suggest? if so I 
should be much obliged if some time when your leisure moments are abundant you 
would write me down an account of the controversy about Pocahontas. My memory 
is very treacherous and I fear will not retain all the interesting details you gave us on 
that subject so interesting to all Virginians and most particularly so to the descendants 
of the guardian angel of the Colony. There is one more subject with which I must 
trouble you. My uncle, the late George Randolph,'° used to advise me to try and write 
a child’s history of Virginia. I could not undertake it then during the confusion & 
excitement of those days of War, but feel now as if I would like to undertake it. Will 
you be kind enough to sketch out for me a course of reading which I might pursue 
during the next winter in the intervals of my duties as teacher & what books I should 
consult. If I am asking too much of you please do not give yourself any trouble 


about it. 
My father!! sends his kindest regards to you. He is very well and much interested 
in farming matters, but still takes advantage of his advanced age to leave the heat & 


8This is evidently a reference to Hugh Blair Grigsby’s Discourse on the Life and Character of 
the Honorable Littleton Waller Tazewell . . . delivered on 29th June 1860 . . . [printed] 
Norfolk . . . 1860. 

9The “controversy about Pocahontas” to which Miss Randolph refers was the controversy 
which began about that time over the authenticity of Captain John Smith’s statement in his 
The Generall Historie of Virginia . . . in regard to his having been saved from death at the 
hands of Powhatan by the intercession of that Indian chieftain’s daughter, Pocahontas. The 
controversy was one that raged somewhat bitterly at the time (not having quite exhausted 
itself even in this present day). From it emerged quite an extensive literature. References to 
this question may Fe found in many of the historical magazines of that day and in numerous 
histories of Virginia. 

10George Wythe Randolph (1818-1867), son of Thomas Mann (1768-1828) and Martha 
(Jefferson) Randolph. George Wythe Randolph was a lawyer; a scholar of note; a distinguished 
officer in the army, and Secretary of War of the Confederate States of America. 

11Thomas Jefferson Randolph (son of Thomas Mann Randolph [1768-1828] and Martha 
Jefferson [1772-1836] his wife) was born September 11, 1792, at Monticello, Albemarle County, 
the home of his maternal grandfather. The intimate relationship that existed between the ageing 
statesman and this, his favorite grandson, has been often related in works on Mr. Jefferson's 
life. During the last ten years of Mr. Jefferson’s life Randolph had the fuil responsibility of 
the management of his affairs and became executor of his estate at his death in 1826. 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph received his early education in local schools later pursuing studies 
in Philadelphia. He inherited from his father the Edge Hill estate in Albemarle County to 
which he removed after the sale of Monticello, continuing to reside there through the remainder 
of his life. He it was who erected the brick mansion house at Edge Hill. Mr. Randolph was 
age! a planter, and was known for his excellent and careful management of his estate. 


n 1829 he published his Memoir, Correspondence and Miscellanies from the papers of Thomas 
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burthen of the day to “Major Lewi.”!? I shall remember your desire to have a photo- 
graph of him & will send you one the first time he has any taken. 

I hope your health is ere this quite reestablished and that you are no longer suffer- 
ing from the ill effects of your long fever. 

My regards to Mrs. Grigsby with whom I feel as if I were acquainted and with 
many thanks for your letter & apologies for having allowed it to remain so long un- 
answered, I am with feelings of sincere friendship for yourself, Mr. Grigsby, 

Yours affectionately 
Saran N. 


[on verso] I have sent you one of our circulars and solicit your recommendation for 


our school.!3 
S.N.R. 


th 
Dear Mr. Grigsby, EdgeHill Masch 13/65 


I have at last succeeded in getting a photograph of my father which I consider good 
enough to send you. The enclosed I had taken especially for you; we consider it the ° 
best likeness which there is of him. I have not forgotten that you asked me for one of 
myself which I will send when I can have a good one taken. 

I have been anxious to write to you for some time as there are several questions 
I wished to ask you, but during the week I am kept so constantly occupied with my 


Jefferson, the first published collection of Mr. Jefferson’s writings. He was a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the University of Virginia from 1829 to 1860 and for seven years was 
rector of the University. From 1831 to 1838 and 1842-3 he was a member of the House of 
Delegates from Albemarle County and in 1832 made a memorable speech favoring the gradual 
emancipation of slaves. He was also a member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1850-51, and of the Convention of 1861. During the War between the States he held com- 
mission as colonel in the Confederate Army, though too old for active service in the field. He 
was chairman of the National Democratic Convention 1872. 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph married March 10, 1815 Jane Hollins Nicholas (1798-1871), 
daughter of the Honorable Wilson Nicholas (1761-1820) of Warren, Albemarle County, 
a? of Virginia. Mrs. Randolph died January 16, 1871, and Colonel Randolph died at 

ge Hill October 7, 1875. Their bodies rest in the graveyard at Monticello. (Dictionary of 
American Biography, Volume XV, pa 369-70). 

12“Major Lewi” has not been identified. From Miss Randolph’s allusion to him he may have 
been a trusted servant on the Edge Hill estate with ability to conduct farming affairs. 

13“The Edge Hill School for Girls,” so well known throughout the South, and even beyond, 
appears to have had its origin in a school conducted at Ed ill for the daughters of the family 
and those of neighboring estates in days before the War ee the States. Later, this school 
was re-established with wider scope by Mrs. Randolph and several of her daughters in an effort 
to materially assist in maintaining the family whose fortunes had greatly suffered as a result of 
the War. Miss Mary Buchanan Randolph (1821-1884) was principal of the school and was 
assisted in teaching by Miss Sarah Nicholas Randolph (1839-1892). After Mrs. Randolph’s 
death in 1871 Miss Carolina Ramsay Randolph (1828-1902) had charge of the housekeepin 
affairs. Mrs. William Byrd Harrison (Ellen Wayles Randolph [1823-1896] returned to Edge Hi 
to live after the death of her husband and was associated with her sisters in the conduct of the 
school. After the death of Miss Mary Buchanan Randolph, in 1884, Miss Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph having established herself in educational work in Baltimore, Miss Carolina Ramsay 
Randolph became principal of the school and with the assistance of an able corps of teachers 
continued the notable work of this institution until near the close of the nineteenth century. 
For an interesting note on the “Edge Hill School for Girls” see The Domestic Life of Thomas 
Jefferson ... Third Edition] Cambridge, Massachusetts, University Press, 1939, pages 379-381- 
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school duties that when saturday comes I find many things to be done which cannot 
be put off. I was looking into Mr. Rives’ Life of Madison"* the other day and was re- 
minded by what he said of the cavalier question'> how important it is for me to see 
your article on the subject which was published in the Enquirer.’ Where would 
there be a chance of my getting it? In your last letter you speak of all our histories & 
even Mr. Rives’ Madison being “grossly erroneous & defective” in the accounts of the 
Protectorate, Berkley,etc. Could you in a letter point out some of their errours & de- 


fects? 

My work progresses slowly owing to the time to be given to imperious duties, which 
are at all times distasteful to me, but doubly so now, as they take me from a task!” 
which is to me more & more a labour of love. How many delightful hours would 
fly by in listening to your instructive conversation could I make that anticipated 
visit to your “Edgehill.” Did I mention to you in either of my letters that my brother 
Lewis'® in a visit to Philadelphia late last fall had seen Dt Dunglison?!9 He found him 


14History of the Life and Times of James Madison, by William C. Rives. Boston: Little Brown 
and Company . . . 3 volumes. (For an interesting note on the way in which the three volumes of 
this notable work were published see Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana . . . Volume 17, page 322). 
The Virginia Historical Society is the proud possessor of a copy of Volume I of this work, 
published in 1859, that carries on a fly-leaf this on “To the Virginia Historical Society 
with the dutiful respects of the Author. Castle-Hill, October 1859.” William Cabell Rives 
(1793-1868) became a member of the Virginia Historical Society in 1833 and was president 
of the Society from 1848-1870 (when he was succeeded by Hugh Blair Grigsby). Rives’ 
Madison was the result of a discussion in the Society’s Executive Committee, June 1855, of the 
necessity for a life of James Madison, and of the Committee’s earnest request that Mr. Rives 
should undertake such a work (See Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 39, 
Pages 304 and 305) 

5This is a reference to Rives’ Madison . . . Volume I, pages 76-85, where he discusses the 
“Nature and Extent of the Cavalier Element in the Population of Virginia” as this section is 
designated in the Table of Contents to Volume I. 

l6The article here referred to by Miss Randolph was no doubt a review of Rives’ Life and 
Times of James Madison, Volume I which appeared in the Richmond Enquirer, Semi-Weekly 
edition, Friday, November 11, 1859, pages 1 and 4. Though this review is unsigned it was 
obviously written by Hugh Blair Grigsby. This review discussed at length what its writer con- 
siders Rives’ erroneous conclusions in his Madison in regard to the “Nature and Extent of the 
Cavalier Element in the Population of Virginia.” 

17This is a reference to Sarah Nicholas Randolph’s pres with her beloved undertaking to 
write the story of the family life of her great grandfather, Thomas Jefferson, which was finally 
completed and published in 1871. (See introductory note and note 55) 

18Meriwether Lewis Randolph (1837-1871); captain C.S.A.; married Anna Daniel. 

19Robley Dunglison, born Keswick, Cumberland, England, January 4, 1798; physician, 
teacher and author of several medical works of distinction. Doctor Dunglison came to the 
United States on the invitation of Thomas Jefferson to take the professorship of medicine in 
the University of Virginia, which he occupied from 1825 to 1833. From 1833 to 1836 he 
held a professorship in the University of Maryland, and from 1836-1868 was professor of the 
institutes of medicine in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, serving for some years 
as dean of the faculty. He was deeply interested in work for the blind, being actively engaged 
in promoting the printing of books with raised letters for their use, and contributed greatly to 
the improvement of treatment of the insane poor. A devout Christian, he was a communicant 
of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, serving as a member of the vestry of that 
church for many years. ton Dunglison married in 1824, Harriette, daughter of John Leadham, 


a London physician. There were seven children born to them, two of the sons becoming well 
known physicians. Mrs. Dunglison died in Philadelphia in 1853 and Doctor Dunglison died there, 
April 1, 1869. In 1870 a Memoir of Doctor Robley Dunglison was published by his son, 
Doctor Richard James Dunglison. 
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in a most deplorable condition—propped up in his chair on pillows, his sufferings al- 
most constant & at times every breath a pang, yet his mental vigour unimpaired and 
the intervals of ease still devoted by him to study and writing. What a mind his is! 

Our household has passed quietly & rather sadly through the gloomy winter months 
& we are hailing with delight the early breath of spring. Mrs. Grigsby, I supopse, 
like all good housekeepers is beginning to think of her garden & out-of-door pursuits. 
I myself am very fond of such occupations and with the first bright days of Spring I 
turn instinctively to the garden. Our lovely country is already beginning to throw 
off the sable garb of winter & will soon be clothed in all its surpassing beauty. Your 
friends at the University are well. Mrs. Cabell I hear is enjoying unusually good 
health. My father is from home or would join the rest of our household in kind 
remembrances to you and yours. Hoping that I may soon have the pleasure of getting 
one of your charming letters, believe me, dear Mr. Grigsby, as ever. 


Your sincere friend 
Saran N. RANDOLPH 


EdgeHill April 12% 
Dear Mr. Grigsby, P 

Your charming letter of the 27 ult® was received by me week before last, and as I 
am always restrained from writing to you as often as inclination would lead me to do, 
I would not be so soon replying but for my wish to give you the particulars of the death 
of your good friend Dt Dunglison knowing as I do your affection and esteem for him. 
You of course saw the notice of his death which appeared in the papers ten days ago. 
The following extract is taken from a letter written by my aunt Mrs. Trist®® to a sister 
of hers now living near us — “He has never been well enough to go down stairs, I be- 
lieve, since the dangerous illness he had nearly a year ago, and | have never seen him 
since | went with you last June. He was not in a state to bear conversation & I would 
not indulge myself in the melancholy pleasure of visiting him, believing that it was 
not good for him to see his friends. My son Jefferson & Ellen Chis wife)! attended 
the funeral which took place on Monday the 5%. They with Virginia Henderson & 
her son Augustus were among the few friends who went to the house to take a last 
look at his “dear” face as Jeff says. The pall bearers & the clergymen were the only 
persons besides who went to attend the body to St. Stephen’s Church where the serv- 
ices were performed. He left a letter to his sons giving directions for his burial which 
was to be conducted in a plain unostentatious manner. He wished to have music in 
the services. He requested to be laid beside his dear wife, whose loss he had never 
ceased to deplore during the 16 years which he survived her. They have a lot at Laurel 
Hill where Mrs. Dunglison, Harriet & Sophie, Willie's wife, were buried & where 

20Virginia Randolph (1801-1882) daughter of Thomas Mann (1768-1828) and Martha 
(Jefferson) Randolph; married Nicholas Philip Trist (1800-1874), negotiator of the treaty of 
Hidalgo Guadeloupe with Mexico. 

21Thomas Jefferson Trist and his first wife Ellen Lyman. Thomas Jefferson Trist married 
second, Sophia Knabe. 
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he now lies, released from his bodily sufferings, which were great & borne with perfect 
patience.** Jefferson says he looked much changed, emaciated and the bones promi- 
nent, but theexpression placid — almost smiling in death. He died very easily, the last 
days he was languid but tranquil & weakening steadily. I have thought these details 
would interest you, dear S. & the subject now occupies my thoughts so much.” 

It saddens me to think that such a man should have had so little honour paid him 
in his funeral. His daughter is married & living in England and he had but little 
comfort in his four sons, only one of whom— Willy I think has turned out well & he 
seems to have received but little consolation & attention from them in the last days of 
his life which found him so racked with pain & suffering. 

Many thanks for the copy of the “Enquirer” which you sent. I read your article 
with great eagerness & expect to read it over many times with renewed pleasure.** Do 
you know that Carroll in his “Catechism of U. S. History”** says that Virginia never 
surrendered to the Commonwealth. My sister Mary & myself have had some hot dis- 
cussions on the cavalier question—she insisting that the Virginians were hot royalists 
all during the Protectorate—so I was very glad to be reinforced by the arguments 
drawn from your article. I think I mentioned to you last summer an article which 
had been prepared for Blackwood by my uncle George Randolph* the year before his 
death. In it he traces the causes of the war & dissolution of the Union to the differ- 
ence between the two classes of emigrants which peopled New England & Virginia 
& in that [he] goes into the cavalier question. I have written to ask my aunt,” his 
widow, to send me the article & when I get it shall copy that portion of it & send it to 
you that you may see how far you agree with him on the subject. In your excellent 
article in the Enquirer you speak of the proofs or evidences of William Randolph of 
Turkey Island?’ belonging to the Parliamentary Party. Where are they to be found. 
In your convention of /76 you say in a note that Major General Harrison of the 
Parliamentary army “is stated by the editor of Pepys to have been the son of [a] 


22The funeral services for Doctor Robley Dunglison (see note!9) were held in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and his body interred in the family lot in Laurel Hill Cemetery. The 
sister of Mrs. Trist to whom her letter was written was (evidently from the reference “dear S”) 
Septima Ann Randolph (1814-1887), wife of Doctor David Scott Meikleman. 

23This was a copy of the “Enquirer” about which Miss Randolph had asked Mr. Grigsby 
by her letter of March 13, 1869. See note!6, 

24B. R. Carroll’s Catechism of the United States: History of the Nation from its earliest 
Period to the Present Time . . . Charleston, S. C., McCarter & Co. 1858. 

25There is an unsigned article which may be ascribed to General George Wythe Randolph 
(1818-1867): “The Principles and Issues of the American Struggle,” Blackwood’s Magazine, 
DCIX (July 1867), 17-34. It is of chief interest because therein we see how Thomas 
Jefferson’s grandson justified secession by blending nativism, low tariffs, strict construction and 
states’ rights. Having lived with his Coolidge in-laws several years while attending Harvard, 
General Randolph found nativistic tendencies confirmed by immigration into nineteenth century 
Massachusetts. Although he castigated New England puritanism and blue laws, he did not 
speak much of any Southern superiority, and never used the word “cavalier” in his article, 
contrary to Sarah N. Randolph’s recollection. G.G.S. 


26Mrs. Mary E. (Adams) Randolph. She was a widow—a Mrs. Pope—at the time of her 
marriage in 1852, to George Wythe Randolph. 

27William Randolph (1651-1711) of Turkey Island, Henrico County, first of this line of 
Randolphs in Virginia. 
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butcher.”8 I wish to know whether the Brandon Harrisons are of the same stock—are 
they lineal descendents on the paternal side of this same butcher” the father [torn] 
enough to secure at a [torn] day a copy of the “Virgin[ia Historical] Register. I got 
three volumes but that is all. In looking over of my grandfather Jefferson's papers [not] 
long ago I found the manuscri[pt] of his Notes on Virginia, the leaves all [were] 
stitched together. It is all neatly written in his clear legible hand[writing].*! I was 


28The Convention of 1776. A Discourse delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society . . . July 3rd, 1855. By Hugh Blair Grigsby . . . J. W. Randolph [publisher] . . . 
Richmond, Va., 1855. 

Miss Randolph’s reference is to a footnote on page 41 of this publication where Mr. Grigsby 
is discussin “Phe Character of the Virginia Emigrants.” In this Somes Mr. Grigsby states that 
“although the Harrisons are not lineally descended from Major General [Thomas] Harrison of the 
Parliamentary Army on the paternal [italics ours] side, those of Brandon at least, are descended 
from him on the mother’s [italics ours] side ae the Willings. Harrison is stated by the editor 
of Pepys to have been the son of a butcher, and Sir Walter Scott harps upon this in Woodstock.” 

In clarification of this statement of Mr. Grigsby’s we would say that Benjamin Harrison, of 
Upper Brandon, Prince George County, oated Evelyn Taylor Byrd, a of Colonel 
William Byrd III (1728-1777), of Westover, and his second wife Mary Willing (1740-1814) 
daughter of Charles Willing (1710-1754) of Philadelphia, and the claim has been made that 
this Charles Willing (1710-1754) was maternally a great-grandson of Major General Thomas 
Harrison (1616-1660) of the Parliamentary Army. (For a statement of this descent see R. Winder 
Johnson’s The Ancestry of Rosalie Morris Johnston [published 1905] page 241). However, there 
is no certainty about the statement that the Willings were descended from Major General Thomas 
Harrison (1616-1660) and genealogical authorities are quite of the opinion that Major General 
Thomas Harrison (1616-1660)of the Parliamentary Army left no descendants. Major General 
Thomas Harrison was the son of one “Richard Harrison, Gent., a butcher, of Newcastle-Under- 
Lyme, in Staffordshire, . . . four times mayor of Newcastle ...” For an excellent study of Major 
General Thomas Harrison’s family connection and the reasons why “the Stuart partisans” em- 

hasized his father’s connection with the butcher’s trade see Francis Burton Harrison’s “Major 
General Thomas Harrison, the Regicide” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 


52, pages 182-193. 

oe There is no evidence whatsoever to the effect that Benjamin Harrison I, the first ancestor in 
Virginia to whom the Harrisons of Berkeley and of Brandon are traceable, was in any way related to 
the Harrison family to which Major General Thomas Harrison (1616-1660) of the Parliamentary 
Army belonged. For the most reasonable theory yet advanced as to the English origin of Benjamin 
Harrison I, earliest known Virginian ancestor of the Harrisons of Berkeley and of Brandon, see 
Francis Burton Harrison’s “Benjamin Harrison of Gobions Manor” in Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, Volume 54, pages 327 et seq. 

30The upper right hand corner of page 3 and upper left hand corner of page 4 of Miss 
Randolph’s letter of April 12th, 1869 have been literally eaten away by some insect so that 
numerous words are missing. These missing words are indicated by the insertion of “[torn]” in 
the text given above. 

‘The Virginia Historical Register” to which Miss Randolph refers as having received three 
volumes was most probably The Virginia Historical Register and Literary Advertiser, edited by 
William Maxwell. Volume I was published in 1848; Volume II was published in 1849; Volume 
III with title The Virginia Historical Register and Literary Note Book was published in 1850; 
and Volume IV, with the same title was published in 1851; Volume V, with title The Virginia 
Historical Register and Literary Companion was published in 1852, and Volume VI, with the 
same title was published in 1853. Familiarly known throughout the time of its publication as 
The Virginia Historical Register, this was a publication of William Maxwell, secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society, “undertaken to furnish the Virginia Historical Society . . . with a 
convenient organ of communication with its members and the Public.” (Virginia Magazine of 
wr and Biography, Volume 51, page 235). 

31The manuscript of Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia, to which Miss Randolph refers, 
is now in the Massachusetts Historical + ely me of Stewart Mitchell, Director of the 
Society, to Clayton Torrence states that “T. J Coolidge (1831-1920), of Boston, Resident 
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so much obliged to you for telling me all that you did about that picture of Jane Ran- 
dolph.*? Do you think she (Mrs. Walke)** would consider it too great a liberty for 
me to ask permission to have it photographed? My eyes have always ached to see the 
portraits of some of those sons & daughters* of William Randolph of Turkey Island & I 
have often wondered why it was that our house should contain so few of those old 


Member of this Society, and founder of the Old Colony Trust Company bought all our great 
collection of Jefferson Papers from two elderly ladies in Virginia about 1895. He had these sorted, 
mounted, and bound in sixty-seven folio volumes and gave them all to this Society in 1898. The 

urchase was made from the Randolph Family of Edge Hill, Albemarle County, Virginia. We 
ee the manuscript copy of the notes here in our building.” 

We are indebted to Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., of the | Library of the University of 
Virginia and Coolie Verner of Charlottesville for suggestions that led to our writing to Mr. 
Mitchell, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, whose letter, quoted above certainly identifies 
the manuscript copy of Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia now in that Society's collection of 
Jefferson Papers as being the manuscript copy referred to by Miss Randolph in her letter to Mr. 
Grigsby, April 12, 1869. 

is is the only manuscript copy of the Notes now known to be in existence. See Coolie 
Verner, A Further Checklist of the Separate Editions of Jefferson's Notes on the State of Virginia 
. . . Cissued in mimeographed form by the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 
1950), page 4; and Marie Kimball, Jefferson, War and Peace, Chapter XI, and Note 30, page 382. 

32and33This “picture of Jane Randolph” was no doubt a portrait of Jane Bolling (1703-1767) 
wife of Richard Randolph (1691-1748) of Curles, Henrico County, an ancestress of Miss 
Randolph’s. Mary (1727-1781; daughter of Richard and Jane [Bolling] Randolph) married 
Archibald Cary (1721-1787); their daughter Anne Cary (1745-1789) married Thomas Mann 
Randolph (1741-1793) of Tuckahoe, Goochland County; their son, Thomas Mann Randolph 
(1768-1828) married Martha Jefferson (1772-1836) and their son, Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
(1792-1875) was the father of Sarah Nicholas Randolph. 

The “Mrs. Walke” who evidently owned the portrait of Jane Randolph in April 1869, was the 
wife of a member of the Walke family of Princess Anne County descended from Anthony Walke 
(1726-1782) who married (as his first wife) Jane Randolph, daughter of Richard Randolph (1691- 
1748) and Jane Bolling (1703-1767) his wife. 

An illustration made from a portrait of Mrs. Jane (Bolling) Randolph (1703-1767) appears in 
A Memoir of a Portion of the Bolling Family (written in French by Robert Bolling [1738-1769] 
of Chellowe; Translated by John Robertson and privately printed [in an edition of 50 copies] by 
Thomas H. Wynne in 1868). There is also an illustration from a portrait of this lady in 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 22, page 442. 

Portraits of William Randolph II (1681-1741) of Turkey Island, Henrico County, Isham 
Randolph (1685-1742) of Dungeness, Goochland County; Sir John Randolph (1693-1737) of 
Williamsburg; and Richard Randolph (1691-1748) of Curles, Henrico County; four of the sons 
of William Randolph I (1651-1711), first of this line of Randolphs in Virginia, are still in 
existence. No references have been found to portraits of Thomas Randolph (1689-1730) of 
Tuckahoe, Goochland County and Edward Randolph (dates of birth and death not known) 
two other sons of William Randolph I (1651-1711); nor have any references been found to 
portraits of Elizabeth Randolph (died 1719, wife of Richard Bland [1665-1720] of Jordon’s Point) 
and Mary Randolph (1692-17 — , wife of John Stith [died post 1712] of Charles City County). 

The Virginia Historical Society owns a portrait of William Randolph II (1681-1741); a 

rtrait of Isham Randolph (1685-1742) was, in 1923, owned by William Byrd Harrison, Jr. of 

iller School, Albemarle County. The College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, has 
portraits of Sir John Randolph (1693-1737) and of Richard Randolph (1691-1748). Illustrations 
of these four portraits may be found in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography Volume 22, 
page 440 (Richard Randolph); Volume 32, page 137 (Sir John Randolph); Volume 33, page 415 
CWilliam Randolph IT) and Volume 34, page 183 (Isham Randolph). 

We would add also that the Virginia Historical Society owns portraits of William Randolph I 
(1651-1711) and of his wife, Mary Isham, the parents of the Randolphs mentioned above. 
Illustrations of the portraits of William and Mary (Isham) Randolph will be found in Virginia 


Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 37, pages 206 and 207. 
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family portraits which adorn the walls of so many old mansions in Virginia. Tell Mrs. 
Grigsby with my love, that so far from considering it any reflection on my “intelligence” 
I consider it but [torn] friendship for you to [torn] write to me as you do. 

Kindest regards from our household to you & yours, believe me, dear Mr. Grigsby. 


Your sincerely attached friend 
SaraH N. RANDOLPH 


EdgeHill Nov. 21% 
Dear Mr. Grigsby, geHill Nov. 21% 1869 


I have'nt written to you for so long that I am ashamed to think of it. Your last 
kind letter, written after the receipt of mine announcing the sad fate of a favourite 
little motherless nephew*> was received at the Old Sweet Springs,** just in time for 
me to identify as your niece*’ a charming young girl, who was pronounced by persons 
with whom I was thrown there, as the loveliest whom they have met in the mountains 
of Virginia. A long absence from home & a great deal of sickness & trouble in our 
household since my return, must be my excuse for my long continued silence. En- 
closed I send you, (as you desired) a photograph of myself, which my friends have 
been polite enough to tell me is not a flattered likeness. 1 am sorry if it is not, for as 
I sat for it at your request, there is no occasion on which I should have so liked to 
have had on my best looks, as when it was taken Apropos of photographs, we had a 
visit during the past week from young Mr. William C. Rives;** while speaking of you 
he remarked that he had never seen you, so I was glad to be able to show him that 
excellent likeness of yourself as delivering the oration at the inauguration of Jefferson's 
statue, that oration, the reading of which I look forward to with such feverish im- 
patience.5? Mr. Rives expressed himself much gratified at being able to see you in 
efigy even though he had never done so in propria persona. Should you ever meet 
I feel sure it would be with mutual pleasure. Mr. Rives is tall, graceful, and hand- 


35We have not been able to identify this “favorite little motherless nephew.” 

3%6Old Sweet Springs, Monroe County, West Virginia. 

37We have not been able to identify this “charming young girl.” Mr. Grigsby had one sister 
(of the full-blood) Lelia Frances Grigsby who married in March 1828, Samuel Coulton. Mr. 
Grigsby’s mother, Mrs. Elizabeth (McPherson) Grigsby (widow of the Reverend Benjamin Porter 
Grigsby, who died in 1810) married, second, in January 1817, Nathan — Whitehead, by 
whom she had at least two children: (1) John B. Whitehead married October 1843, Emily A. 
Harman; (2) Cornelia G. Whitehead married June 1846, Henry Irwin. The niece of Mr. 
Grigsby’s may have been a daughter of one of these couples. 

38William Cabell Rives, Jr. (1825-1889), second son and child of the Honorable William 
Cabell Rives (1793-1868) and Judith Page Walker (1802-1882) his wife, of Castle Hill, 
Albemarle County. Edge Hill, home of the Randolphs, and Castle Hill, home of the Riveses, 
were only a few miles distant from each other and the families were neighbors and close friends. 
William C. Rives, Jr., became a person of considerable distinction (Brown, Cabells and Their Kin 
- ++ Boston and New York . . . 1895, pages 419-21.) 

39The reference is to the “Discourse on the Character of Jefferson” delivered by Hugh Blair 
Grigsby at the “inauguration” (as it was termed), in July 1868, of Alexander Galt’s statue of 
Thomas Jefferson, which stands in the Rotunda at the University of Virginia (see Mary Jeffrey 
Galt’s, “Galt’s Statue of Jefferson” in Bulletins of the University of Virginia, New Series, 
Volume 4, No. 2, April 1904, page 3. 
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some; and his address and conversation mark both the high-toned gentleman and ripe 
scholar. I enjoyed my summer's jaunt, in a quiet way, very much—found the waters 
of Saratoga very beneficial, was fascinated by the grandeur of Niagara, whose sublime 
beauties must forever remain unpainted and unsung, and in New York relieved the 
tedium & “weariness of the flesh” of shopping by a few glimpses of Art. 

Did I ever mention to you in any of my letters that among some old papers in our 
garret I had found my great grandfather Robert Carter Nicholas’s commission as judge 
and also the bond for forty-thousand pounds which he gave when appointed Treasurer 
of the Colony and which is signed by Patrick Henry and others among the first men 
of his day?*! Our family is now reduced to its usual winter size—that is we have none 
of the married daughters nor any of the grandchildren staying with us. My father and 
Mother are still enjoying good health. My brother Lewis is to be married in January 
to a distant cousin of ours: Miss Anna Daniel of Cumberland County—the grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Jack Page of the same County. Both of the young people 
have in their veins the blood of Archibald Cary, called Old Ironsides.# My kindest 
regards to Mrs. Grigsby, love to Mary Blair & Carrington, and for yourself increased 


esteem & friendship from 
Yours very sincerely & respectfully 


Saran N. 


40Saratoga Springs, New York. One can well imagine Sarah Nicholas Randolph’s enjoyment 
on this “summer's jaunt.” It may indeed have been “in a quiet way;” but even so, the places that 
she visited; the meeting with le of varied, though cultured tastes; “the few glimpses of art” 
she was enabled to catch during her visit in New York, could not but touch deeply the feelings 
of a person of such remarkable mind and spirit as were hers. 

41Robert Carter Nicholas (1728-1780), one of the most distinguished and noble hearted of 
Virginia’s colonial and Revolutionary statesmen. He was for many years a member of the House 
of Burgesses; Treasurer of Virginia, 1766-1777; member of the Committee of Co ndence, 
1773; member of the Virginia Conventions, 1775 and 1776; and in January 1778 became a 
member of the High Court of Chancery and of the Supreme Court of Appeals of the Common- 
wealth. 

42Meriwether Lewis Randolph (1837-1871) married, January 1870, Anna Daniel, daughter of 
John Daniel of Cumberland County, and his wife Mary Anna Page, daughter of John Cary Page, 
who was a son of Major Carter Page and his wife Mary Cary, daughter of Archibald Cary (1721- 
1787). Thomas Jefferson Randolph (the father of Meriwether Lewis Randolph) was the son of 
Thomas Mann Randolph (1768-1828) who was the son of Thomas Mann Randolph (1741-1793) 
and his first wife, Anne Cary, daughter of Archibald Cary (1721-1787). (For these relationships 
see R. C. M. Page, Genealogy of the Page Family in Virginia . . . Second edition . . . 1893; and 
Fairfax Harrison, The Virginia Cary’s . . . 1919. 

43Archibald Cary (1721-1787) of Ampthill, Chesterfield County; for many years a member of 
the House of Burgesses; member of the Committee of Correspondence 1773 and of the Virginia 
Revolutionary Conventions, 1775 and 1776. He was a member of the Senate of Virginia ent 
1776 until his death in 1787, throughout which time he was Speaker of that body with the 
exception of the October session 1780 when he was prevented from attendance by sickness. Called 
both “Old Iron” and “the Wheelhorse of the Revolution” Archibald Cary was one of the most 
forceful of Virginian statesmen during the Revolution and the formation period of the Common- 
wealth. He married Mary (1727-1781), daughter of Richard Randolph (1691-1748) of Curles, 
Henrico County. 

4#Hugh Blair Grigsby (1809-1881) married Mary Venable Carrington. Their daughter, Mary 
Blair Grigsby married William W. Galt; and their son, Carrington Grigsby was for many years 4 
prominent resident of Charlotte County 
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EdgeHill Dec. 3" 1869 
Dear Mr. Grigsby, 


Your kind letter was received yesterday, having been delayed in reaching me by 
being directed to Keswick instead of Shadwell Depot which is now our post-office. I 
have only time to-night to write a line to go with the enclosed copy of my great-grand- 
father's Bond. I misled you in saying it was signed by Patrick Henry. | looked 
hurriedly at the Bond & his commission as Chancellor on the day I found them & got 
the two confused, the latter having Henry’s signature on it, I thought, when I wrote 
to you, that I had seen it on the Bond. 

I expect to go to Alexandria and Washington for a few weeks soon and on my 
return home shall follow your advice & hunt through the trunks of papers in our garret 
for all manuscripts worthy of preservation. Being descended from a Treasurer of the 
Colony, a President of the United States & two Governours of Virginia we have in 
our family archives quite a feast for an Antiquarian. Three nights ago my father 
placed in my hands a bundle of papers which he said I might find of some interest. 
I shook off the dust & on opening the package found it to be the letters written by 
Kosciusko to Jefferson after his return to Europe & rough copies of Jefferson’s replies. 
Kosciusko’s letters, though written in horrible French and still more horrible English, 
abound in great & noble thoughts.*” 

Mr. Wirt Henry’s* name used to be a household word with us during the college 
days of my brother Tom* whose intimate friend he was. Last winter a newspaper arti- 
cle tending to prove that Jefferson did not appreciate Henry's genius & true nobility of 
soul, drew a reply from my father, who stated that his grandfather had never spoken 
of him in his family but in terms of admiration for his genius and patriotism—when- 
ever he was the subject of conversation always winding up with the remark that “he 


45The Commission of Robert Carter Nicholas (1728-1780) as Chancellor, would naturally 
be signed by Patrick Henry, who was at that time governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

4The parties here referred to were Robert Carter Nicholas (1728-1780), treasurer of the 
Colony of Virginia, 1766 on; Thomas Jefferson, president of the United States; while the “two 
Governors of Virginia” were Wilson Cary Nichohas (1761-1820) who was governor from 1814- 
1816 and Thomas Mann Randolph (1768-1828) who was governor 1819-1822. 

47The Massachusetts Historical Society has letters from Kosciusko to Jefferson in the Jefferson 
Papers purchased by the late T. Jefferson Coolidge (18; -1920) from the Randolphs of Edge Hill, 
about 1895 and presented by him to that Society in 1898. There are also letters from Kosciusko 
to Jefferson in the Library of Congress, that were obtained from the ae of Edge Hill by 
yw of Congress (see Mrs. Helen Bullock’s article, “The Papers of Thomas Jefferson” in 

e American Archivist for October 1941). We are not prepared to say which of these letters may 
be the ones referred to by Miss Randolph. 

William Wirt Henry (1831-1900) graduated from the University of ——_ in 1850. 
Though a lawyer by profession Mr. Henry devoted most of his life to the study of Virginia history 
contributing many articles on the subject to the historical magazines and the public press of his 
7 His historical interests centering on the career of his grandfather, Patrick Henry, he 
ished in 1891 his notable work Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence and Speeches in 
volumes. For many years a member of the Virginia Historical Society he was elected to the 
Standing (later Executive) Committee in 1870; was elected a vice-president in 1877 and 
president of the Society in 1891. He was president of the American Historical Association 1890-91. 


Thomas Jefferson Randolph, Jr. (1829-1872). 
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spoke as Homer wrote.” Did Mr. Henry see my father’s reply? Whatever [s]tories 
newspaper editors may endeavour to sow between these two great men, the best proof 
to the contrary is the fact that the descendants of Jefferson have inherited from him 
an unbounded love & admiration for the fame of Henry. Tell little Mary Blair, with 
my love, that if she would sometimes slip a little note into one of her father’s prized 
letters, that I should really believe that she is as ready to love me as I am to reciprocate 
and that neither bad chirography nor orthography need be an excuse as I am used to 
deciphering the epistolary effusions of half a score of little nieces & nephews. 
My kindest regards to you & yours from 


Your sincere friend 


Saran N. RANDOLPH 


Direct to 623 Franklin St. 
Richmond April 26% 1871 
Hugh Blair Grigsby Esq: 
EdgeHill 
Dear Mr. Grigsby, 

It has been a long time since I have written to you—a long time in days and weeks 
but a longer still, to me, in events, having in that time buried the best of mothers & the 
bravest of brothers. My mother died on the 16th of January, my brother on the 1* of 
February, on the 15** my father’s only brother, Dt Benjamin Randolph followed him 
to the grave and on the 24" of the same month the family were again collected around 
the open grave which received the remains of my aunt Miss Cornelia Randolph who 
you met at our EdgeHill three summers ago.*! These deaths with those of a cousin & 
my brother-in-law Mr. Harrison** last summer have plunged into mourning the largest 
family connection in Virginia and cast a gloom over our house which will disappear 
only with the dream of life itself. My mother died literally of a broken heart; there 
was no organic affection, but the news of the illness of my brother who had gone south 
with his young wife & infant produced spasm of the heart. The day after she received 
the news she fell fainting from her chair. She rallied from this attack & every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent a return, but exactly at the same hour the next day, on 

50We have not been able to locate the newspaper article “tending to prove that Jefferson did 
not appreciate Henry’s genius & true nobility of soul” to which Miss Randolph refers; nor the 
reply Lessto made by her father, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. In the Memoir, written by himself 
in 1821, Thomas Jefferson, concluding his description of Patrick Henry’s in 1765 in the 
debate on the resolutions against the Stamp Act (which Jefferson heard from the door of the 
lobby of the House of Burgesses) wrote: “He appeared to me to speak as Homer wrote.” Miss 
Randolph quotes this in The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson . . . 1871 and 1872 
editions, page 34. In the Third Edition (1939) this quotation appears on n Page 18. 

J 


51Miss one ay mother, Mrs. Jane Hollins (Nicholas) Randolph, died January 16, 1871; her 
brother, Meriwether Lewis Randolph, died February 1, 1871; her paternal uncle, Doctor Benjamin 


Franklin Randolph, died February 15, 1871; and her paternal aunt, Miss Cornelia Jefferson 
Randolph, died a few days later in February, 1871. 

52The cousin, whose death in the summer of 1870 is referred to, has not been identified. ‘The 
brother-in-law who died during the same summer was William Byrd Harrison, husband of Ellen 
Wayles Randolph. 
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some one asking her if she felt comfortably she replied “How can I be comfortable, 
when my boy, my poor boy —” the words died on her lips she closed her eyes & all 
was over. I have been living in Richmond this year & on being called by telegram to 
my brother's bedside in Aiken hurried off to make the journey alone with scarcely a 
hope of reaching him in time.*3 I found he had rallied, however, when I got to him 
but one hour after my arrival a telegram was placed in my hands which | found on 
opening announced my mother’s death. From that hour this has seemed a strange & 
new world to me. Enclosed I send you notices of both which I thought you would 
like to see. 

I have often thought of you during the winter & wished for one of your interesting 
letters. I had a visit from Mr. Conway Robinson* who partially gratified my wish by 
letting me read some charming letters which he had received from you. My “Domestic 
Life of Jefferson” will be out next month. I will send you one of the first copies which 
I get. Will you have the time & inclination to write a short review & notice of it for 
one of the Richmond papers? If you could conveniently do it I should be much 
obliged. 

With kindest regards for you & yours, I am, dear Mr. Grigsby 

Your sincere friend 


Saran N. 


EdgeHill July 224 1871 
Hugh Blair Grigsby Esq: 
EdgeHill 
Dear Mr. Grigsby, 

At last my book, “The Domestic Life of Jefferson,” is out, and I send you a copy by 
the same mail which takes this. I hope you will have leisure to give it the promised 
review very soon. I believe you always have your writings published in the Enquirer. 
I shall send a copy to the editor of that paper & tell him that I hope to get a review of 
the book from you, so that what notice he may take of it may be with view to a longer 
notice a little later. 

53Meriwether Lewis Randolph (1837-1871) who had sought restoration of his health at 
Aiken, South Carolina. 

4Conway Robinson (1805-1884) and Hugh Blair Grigsby were intimate friends. Mr. Robinson 
was one of the organizers and charter members of the Virginia Historical Society; was the Society's 
first treasurer, and a member of the (then) Standing (now Executive) Committee, 1831; recording 
secretary, 1856; becoming vice-president of the Society in 1882. He was one of the Society's 

t benefactors. Mr. Grigsby’s record as a member of the Virginia Historical Society is given in 
introductory note. 

55Sarah Nicholas Randolph’s The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson was published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York in 1871 and Miss Randolph sent immediately a copy of her book to Mr. 
Grigsby, and also a copy to the Editor of the Richmond Enquirer. In Mr. Grigsby’s handwriting 


there appears on the back of Miss Randolph’s letter of July 22nd this notation, “Miss Sarah N. 
Randolph, July 22, 1871. Answered forthwith and afterwards forwarded a review of the work.” 
From Miss Randolph’s letter of September 11th, 1871 (which follows her letter of July 22nd) 
we learn that on receiving the copy of Mr. “4% review she sent the manuscript to an unn 
Washington correspondent of the Louisville 


friend in Washington, who happened to be 
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I am writing in a great hurry before breakfast & can only add that I hope this will 


find you & yours well. 


With kindest regards, Most respectfully yours 


Saran N. 


EdgeHill Sept. 11% 1871 


Dear Mr. Grigsby, Near Shadwell Depot, Albemarle 


I have been putting off writing to you from day to day in the vain hope of being 
able some morning to sit down & have leisure enough to have a long quiet epistolary 
chat with you. But with a house full of company & the incessant going and coming 
incident thereto one has but little time at their disposal, while the life seems, & really 
is, quite an idle one. I suppose you received the copy of the Louisville Daily Ledger 
in which your very handsome review of my little work was published in an editorial 
column. I sent the manuscript to a friend of mine in Washington & asked him to have 
it put in some leading paper. He sent it to the Ledger, being himself the Washington 
correspondent of that paper and the book having been less noticed in the West than 
with us. My father was extremely gratified at your allusion to him & I felt so grateful 
to you for doing it, as the world has known & appreciated so little all of his sacrifices 
for his grandfather. You will see that I had to correct a little error to the locality of 
The University. I had only one thing to quarrel with in the review & that is your 
classing John Adams among the great men who had no daughters. I think he had 
several, but know that he had one—Mrs. Smith, & I have given, in my Domestic Life 
of Jefferson a letter from him—Mr. J. to her. 

I felt really distressed at your saying in one of your letters that you had returned 
home from Williamsburgh almost unable to stand. I do hope that now that the hot 
weather is over you have quite recovered your strength and that you will be preserved 
for many a long year to come to be an honor to your state & pride to your countrymen. 
To-day we will drink our father’s health at dinner on his seventy-ninth birthday—He 
is now in his eightieth year—a beautiful old age his is certainly—so many eyes still 
looking to him as a guide & so many hearts whose tenderest affections are centered in 
him. He is apparently in good health, though he has, now & then, an alarming attack 
of palpitation of the heart which keeps us anxious about him & really is dangerous. 
He rode, two days ago, fifteen miles on horseback with very little fatigue to himself. 
[Kentucky] Daily Ledger and thus Mr. Grigsby’s review of The Domestic Life of Thomas 
Jefferson appeared prominently in that paper. However, the Richmond Enquirer of July 28th, 
1871, both the daily and semi-weekly editions of that date, carried a six inch column concerni 
the publication of Miss Randolph’s book by way of review and recommendation to the papers 
readers. The notices in both the daily and semi-weekly editions of the Richmond Enquirer for July 
28, 1871 appear on page 2, column 2 of those papers. 

President John Adams (1735-1826) and his wife Abigail Smith (1744-1818) had two 
daughters: Abigail Adams (1765-1813) who married William Stephens Smith; and Susannah 
Adams (1768-1770). The letter from Thomas Jefferson to Mrs. Smith, here referred to, will be 
found in Miss Randolph’s The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson . . . editions of 1871 and 1872 
on page 72; Third Edition (1939) page 52. 
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My brother Tom is recovering steadily, but with his right eye hopelessly gone & his 
handsome face scarred and disfigured for life. 

My sister Mrs. Harrison & her two little ones have been with us all the summer. 
Brandon is to be sold*’ this fall or next winter & her home will probably be then with 
us. 

The pet of our house is our dear little baby—little Lewis—the little keepsake left 
us by my brother Lewis. He is descended on both sides of the house Chis mother being 
the grand-daughter of the late Mr. John Page of Cumberland) from old Ironsides & 
bids fair to be of as gigantick stature.** I have never had the pleasure of [meeting] Mrs. 
Randolph Talcott, though her husband I have seen frequently. I did not know she 
was a niece of yours.°? Our crops like yours, have been much shortened by the drought. 
I was glad to hear that your irrigating experiment had proved successful. My father 
thinks that the wheat crop of this year will not pay the state taxes & says the pecuniary 
distress throughout the country was never so great. Our school, which is promising, 
begins next week when I shall have to drop back into harness and set to work once 
more. A visit to your EdgeHill is a pleasure which | still anticipate though cant see 
exactly how it can be realized shortly. Do give my love to Mrs. Grigsby & your two 
little ones, & believe me, dear Mr. Grigsby, to be with the most affectionate regards 

Yours respectfully & sincerely 
Saran N. 


Shadwell Depot 
Albemarle Cty. V* 


j th 
My dear Mr. Grigsby, EdgeHill July 29 75 


I feel quite self-reproached that so long a time should have elapsed since we have ex- 
changed letters. But though I have been silent I have kept myself posted through 
information from mutual friends about you and yours. I was made unhappy about you 
last winter by hearing through one of my scholars, Nellie Bradford, that your health 
was not good. Mr. Alexander,® who I saw at The University celebrations re-assured 


S7After the death of William Byrd Harrison, U Brandon inco the hands of his 
nephew, George Harrison Byrd, whose son, Francis y Byrd made it his home for many years. 
*po it is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Thompson, who purchased the estate in 1948. 

is was Meriwether Lewis Randolph, Jr., born late in the 1870, only child of 
Meriwether Lewis Randolph (brother of Nicholas Randolph) who died February 1, 1871. 
(see notes#2 and5!1), 

5%Mrs. Randolph Talcott,” here referred to, was Nannie Carrington McPhail, wife of Colonel 
Thomas Mann Randolph Talcott. She was the daughter of John Blair McPhail and his wife, 
Anne Carrington. Anne (Carrington) McPhail was an elder sister of Mary Venable Carrington, 
wife of Hugh Blair Grigsby. In reality, Mrs. Talcott was niece-by-marriage of Hugh Blair Grigsby. 
Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. Grigsby were daughters of Colonel Clement Carrington, of Edge Hill in 
Charlotte County, Virginia, which estate Mr. Grigsby later made his home. (See Alice Read 
Rouse’s The Reads and Their Relatives, pages 234-240.) Colonel Thomas Mann Randolph 
Talcott was a cousin of the Edge Hill, marle County, Randolphs. Colonel Talcott was a 
Or rhe Be of Thomas Mann Randolph (1741-1793) of Tuckahoe, and his first wife, Anne 

- The Edge Hill Randolphs were great-grandchildren of this Thomas Mann and Anne 
(Cary) Randolph. 
60“Nellie Bradford” and “Mr. Alexander” have not been identified. 
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me on that subject, however. Hearing of you from him and feeling I was with one who 
had seen you so lately and would soon again be with you made me feel very near to 
you. I hope you will write me a long letter soon and tell me all about yourself, dear 
Mrs. Grigsby and the children, who are now I suppose no longer children. I have 
been hoping to hear of Carrington coming up to The University whose honours I 
feel anxious he should take. Have you a photograph of him? if so send me one for he 
is the only member of your family with whose face I am not acquainted. As to Mary 
Blair, dont you and Mrs. Grigsby think you owe her to me for a year or two? I have 
set my heart on having her as a scholar for I want to have her live with us and have 
our home as hers for a time that in after years association may strengthen the ties of 
love and friendship between us which should be hereditary. I wished for her so often 
last session as our school was composed of girls belonging to the first families in Vir- 
ginia and I knew that in such a bright, happy set she would have the enjoyment they 
had in being together and would be forming friendships the benefit and pleasure of 
which she would feel through life. Tell Mrs. Grigsby we have two trains a day from 
Richmond and she could at any time get here within twelve or fifteen hours after 
leaving home. You will rejoice to hear that my father’s health is good. His vigorous 
and beautiful old age is a blessing which we feel we cannot too highly prize. My 
sisters are pretty well, but we have to work very hard and the cares and responsibilities 
of our position at times act very heavily upon us, for the labour is rather trying to 
women who like ourselves are never very strong. Mrs. Grigsby’s health is, I hope, good. 
I often think with pleasure of the little glimpses I got of her in Richmnd now more 
than two years ago. What good thing have you been writing of late of which we are 
some day to reap the benefit? I have been employing some of the leisure days of my 
vacation in finishing a little life of General Stonewall Jackson which I began three 
years ago and for writing which I feel now I have neither the time nor the te’«nts —I 
must, however, finish what I have undertaken. We are quite worn out her: wh 
incessant storms and showers. The country reaps the benefit, however, an 
groaning under heavy crops is looking beautiful beyond description. Write to » 
Mr. Grigsby when you can; tell me how you all are, what are your daily occ: 
and that you are going to send Mary to me. My most affectionate greetings to you ai! 


Yours Most sincerely and respectfully 
SaraH 


Shadwell Depot 
Albemarle Cty. V* 


th 
Dear Mr. Grigsby EdgeHill Aug. 18 /75 


Your letter was received two days ago. We have some of Jefferson’s account books 
but I think others are lost and among them probably the very one containing the item 
you allude to. Mr. Randall’s®! mentioning it is however, a sufficient evidence of the 


61This was Henry S. Randall, author of The Life of Thomas Jefferson . . . New York: Derby & 
Jackson, 119 Nassau Street, 1858. 
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truth, for he had those account books with him when he wrote his work. I enclose a 
copy of a letter, the original of which is in our possession, written in acknowledgement 
of money received from the citizens of Albemarle for the poor of Boston.® This letter 
will answer your purpose much better than the extract from the Jefferson account book. 
Many thanks for your first letter and the beautiful pieces of poetry it contained. It did 
me good to see your handwriting once more. I do trust you are taking care of yourself 
and that you and Mrs. Grigsby will be spared to each other and to your children many, 
manys years. 

I send you a copy of the last photograph of myself that has been taken. Mary Blair 
promised me one of herself but has never sent it to me. Do write to me whenever you 
can, dear Mr. Grigsby, but never overfatigue yourself, dr.sr. I thought of you when I 
read in the Herald the notice of Horace Binney’s® death, as I knew what friend of 
yours he was. Love to you all from 

Yours most sincerely 


Saran N. RANDOLPH 


P. S. Aug. 26 I have kept this letter open for more than a week, dear Mr. Grigsby, 
in the vain hope of being able to send you a copy of the Hancock letter, which is 
pasted in a book containing a most valuable collection of autographs. When I went to 
get the book to copy the letter after writing what I have done to you it was not to be 
found, nor have myself & sisters been able to find it. Our hope is that our sister Mrs. 
Harrison, who is now away from home, has put it away too carefully for us to find. 
As soon as I hear from her I will write to you again. S.N.R. 


Shadwell Depot 
Albemarle Cty. V* 


th 
Dear Mr. Grigsby Oct. ao /'75 


Your kind letter was received two days ago and has been put away among other 
beautiful letters about our loved one as the one we prize most. I knew how much 
you would feel his death on your own account as well as ours, and I am glad to have 
a little testimonial of his esteem and affection for you. Just one week before his death 
which for two days he and we had known that his doom was sealed, I was sitting at 
his bedside and as he was leaving messages I told him I thought you would like to 
have one of his photographs. I thought he would simply tell me to send you one, but 
he immediately had one brought to him and calling for his spectacles and pen and ink 
raised himself up in bed and with astonishing strength wrote a few words and his name 
on the card which I send you by the same mail which takes this. We consider this 
likeness the best we have of him. There was everything in his death, except his physi- 
cal sufferings, which were intense, to soften it to us. The tributes of respect, too, which 
have since been paid his memory, have been beautiful and touching in the extreme. 
I will send you in a few days an account of his last days which is perfectly correct. 


®2Inquiries so far have failed to discover the present location of this letter. 
Horace Binney, distinguished Pennsylvania lawyer and scholar, who died August 12, 1875. 
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Nothing could have been more beautiful than the devotion of his grandsons to him 
in those closing scenes. Married men and men of business they yet left everything at 
the first note of alarm and hastened to the bedside of the old patriarch whom some of 
them had not seen for several years. Day and night for eight days they nursed him 
and whether in the agonies of pain or the excitement of delirium for them to hold 
him locked in their arms was what soothed and tranquillized him most. Then when 
all was over they claimed the right to bear him to his last resting place, and it was a 
goodly little company of horsemen of ten as the chief mourners and pall bearers fol- 
lowed him from his own door to the church. My brother Wilson, and my nephew by 
birth, but brother by adoption and in affection, came first, and then the eight grand- 
sons who acted as pall-bearers. His disease was senile gangrene which the last three 
or four days turned into pyemia and he suffered intensely and in a manner which was 
most painful to us to witness. 

My sisters join me in warmest love for you and yours. I hope in your next letter to 
hear better accounts of your health. Take care of yourself, dear Mr. Grigsby, for I have 
but few kings of the [torn] left now. For ourselves, unmarried women as we are, our 
father’s death leaves a blank never to be filled, for in him we have lost the object of our 
tenderest care and solicitude, the centre of our affections, our guide and our friend. 
Write when you can and believe me to be always 


Most respectfully and sincerely yours 
Saran N. RaNDOLPH 


Shadwell Depot 
Albemarle Cty. V* 
EdgeHill April 11/76 


Dear Mr. Grigsby 
I ordered my publishers to send you a copy of my little book, The Life of | s<hson,8 
which I hope you have received. If you have the time & the inclination | ov d be 


very grateful if you would write a short notice of it for the Enquirer. | 

horribly written and the printer has sprinkled it well with typographical ev 
Enclosed I send you my photograph which you were kind enough to ask for. | had 

none of my own and have stolen this from a niece’s album. I am writing in great haste 

& must close with affectionate regards for you and yours. 


Most respectfully yours 
Saran N. 


Thomas Jefferson Randolph died at Edge Hill, Albemarle County, October 7, 1875, and his 
body was interred in the cemetery at Monticello, “My brother Wilson” was Doctor Wilson Cary 
Nicholas Randolph (1834-1907) and “my nephew by birth, but brother by adoption and in 
affection” was Cary Randolph Ruffin (1857-1910) son of Francis G. Ruffin and his wife, = 
Anne Nicholas Randolph (1820-1857), sister of Sarah Nicholas Randolph. (Cary Randolp 
Ruffin had his name changed to Ruffin Randolph). We are unable to identify by name 
“the eight grandsons who acted as pallbearers.” 

65The Life of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson (“Stonewall Jackson”). By Sarah Nicholas Randolph. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 
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GENEALOGY 


THE WALLERS 
OF ENDFIELD, KING WILLIAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


by Anprew Lewis RiFFE 
with notes by CLayron ToRRENCE* 


“The rising sun complies with our weak sight, 
First gilds the clouds, then shews his globe of light.” 
— Epmunp WALLER 


Part I 


Tue Poet writes of the happy return of Charles the Second. Hammers re- 
sound with the restoration of churches throughout the width and breadth of 
the land. This England, tired of long years of curfewed nights, tired of 


*We use the name Endfield for the ancient Waller Estate on the Mattapony River, King Wil- 
liam County because that is the designation given to the plantation in a deed June 6, 1814, from 
William Waller, executor of John Waller, deceased, conveying the land to Carter B. Berkeley. 
This designation of the estate by name, in the deed of June 6, 1814, is the earliest reference so 
far found in remaining official records. In the Waller family papers there is also a paper marked 
“Plot of Endfield, King William Co.” There is no date on this Plot” but it is evidently of about 
the same date with the deed of Waller to Berkeley; maybe a trifle earlier. There are no names of 
persons on this “plot.” In all heretofore published notes on the Waller family the name of this 
estate appears as Enfield which is an erroneous designation. For the title to Endfield as it stood 
in June 1814, see conclusion of Part II of this study, October 1951 number of this Magazine. 

This study of the Waller family will be presented in two sections. Part I includes what is 
known of the Buckinghamshire, England, bac d of Colonel John Waller (1673-1754) who 
emigrated to Virginia prior to 1696; his “Endfield” plantation in King William County, his removal 
to tee ll plantation in Spotsylvania County; his record both in the civil and military establish- 
ments of the colony; and notes concerning his children. Part II, which will appear in October, 

een Colonel 
aller, and letters that 


1951 number of the Magazine, will present a series of original letters that pa 
John Waller and his sons, William Waller, John Waller and Benjamin Wy 
passed between these brothers. This account of the family is based on a collection of family 
— — now designated “Waller Family Papers” that are in the possession of L. Harvey Poe, Jr., 
ichmond, Virginia, who has kindly consented to their use in the preparation of this we 5 These 
an 


papers consisting of the letters referred to above; original deeds, land patents, plats of land and 
copies of court papers, were accumulated as the oat a a suit that arose nearly two centuries 
ago between Benjamin Waller and his brother John Waller over their respective interests in the 
“Endfield” plantation lands. These papers remained unnoticed in the possession of the Cook 
family until nearly half a century ago they were discovered and given to Mrs. Alice Reddy, a grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Dorothy (Wa ts hw Aus (circa 1732-1792), wife of Solomon Quarles (1725- 
1774) and daughter of Thomas Waller (1705-circa 1765) of King William County, who was a 
brother of Benjamin Waller and John Waller, the contestants in the suit. At Mrs. Reddy’s death 
this collection of papers passed to her daughter, Miss Anne Waller Reddy, of Richmond, who has 
recently given them to her nephew, L. Harvey Poe, Jr. It is through Miss Reddy's interest in 
Waller family history that we have been enabled to gather these “Waller Family Papers” into 
this study, while to her generosity we owe the provision made for the accompanying illustrations. 
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wineless dinners, tired of puritanical living, welcomed back the gay and gal- 
lant Charles the Second and went about with alacrity to wipe from their lives 
all trace of Cromwell. England’s celonies changed governors and the great 
upper middle class gave more thought to these colonies, a rich source of 
revenue and expanseless territory for the settlement of young colonists. 
Yea! More and more thought was given to America. This was England; 
and her ships plying the seven seas over which she was undisputed mistress. 

Lying in the south-centre of this land is Buckinghamshire; adjoining Lon- 
don and bounded on the south by the river Thames. Drained by the Ouse, 
near the centre of this shire, referred to as Bucks, lay the Hundred of New- 
port. Pagnell is nearly in the centre of the Hundred and thus in the heart 
of England. The great road to Liverpool passes through Pagnell and is in 
some parts dead flat with hedgerows on either side; though occasional 
glimpses of the surrounding country-side may be had and a church spire 
appears between great branches of English oak. The Church of Walton 
parish, dedicated to St. Michael, was already an old edifice, irregular and 
consisting of a square tower, a nave and chancel when our story begins. 
The low ground on which the church stands in this flat country-side causes 
it to be excessively damp, giving it a sombre air." 

So we find Walton, Bucks, England, in 1669. On a winter day of that 
year — January 13, to be exact —came John Waller and Mistress Mary 
Pomfrett to Walton, to be married.2, Of Mary Pomfrett little is known. 
We learn that William Pomfrett A.B. was vicar of Astwood, May 27, 1689 
through December 21, 1704; and that Mr. Benjamin Pomfrett, of Newport 
Pagnell, purchased of Sir William Tyreyham, Knt., the right of advowson; 
while later, Robert Pomfrett was rector of Emberton from April 30, 1753 
until 1804.5 Apparently John Waller and his wife resided in Newport 
Pagnell for in the register of that parish we find the births of their numerous 
children recorded.* 


1Lipscombe, The History and Antiquities of the County of Buckingham . . . London . . . 1847, 
Volume 4, pages 270, 388; Lyson, Magna Brittannia, being a concise topographical account of the 
several Counties of Great Britain; Volume I containing Bedfordshire, Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire . .. London, 1806; page 459. 

2The Register of the Parish of Walton (near Bletchley) Buckinghamshire, 1598-1812. Privately 
printed for the Bucks Parish Register Society by permission of the Reverend Algernon E. Tolle- 
mache, B.A.; Rector of Walton. Page 18: “1669. Mr. John Waller and Mrs. Mary Pomfrett of 
Newport Pagnell were married January 13th. 1669.” 

3Lipscombe, The History and Antiquities of . . . Buckingham . . . Volume IV, pages 5, 139-140. 

4William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume 9, pages 63 et seq., gives the dates of births 
of the children of “Doctor John Waller and Mary, his wife” as recorded in the Register of N 
Pagnell, Bucks, communicated by the Reverend C. M. Ottley, vicar of Newport Pagnell. 
dates of births as given above are as given in the Quarterly. Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume 26, pages 32-33 Conan the Quarterly, Volume 9, page 63) also gives the 
dates of the births of the children of “Doctor John Waller and Mary, his wife.” 
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Views of Groombridge, Kent, England 


One of the earliest Waller homes. Here, it is said, Sir Richard Waller, one of the 
heroes of that Battle, held Charles, Duke of Orleans, captive after the 
English victory at Agincourt, October, 1415. 
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Beaconsfield was held by the Waller family for several generations. 
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Doctor John and Mary (Pomfrett.)) Waller had issue: 


1. William Waller, born September 24, 1671.5 

2. John Waller, born February 23, 1673; emigrated to Virginia; of whom hereafter. 

3. Mary Waller, born May 23, 1674.6 

4. Thomas Waller, born October 17, 1675. 

5. Steven Waller, born November 24, 1676.6 

6. Benjamin Waller, born March 18, 1678; died 1735; his will is recorded Arch- 
deaconry of Bucks, Register 1734, No. 67. 

7. Edmund Waller, born February 3, 1680.7 


5William Waller, M.A., Corpus Christi [Cambridge], 1697 . . . Matriculated (Wadham 
College, Oxford) April 5, 1688, age 16; B.A. (Oxford) 1691; ordained priest (Norwich) Sep- 
tember, 1697; rector of Gressenhall, Norfolk, 1700-1704; rector of Brisley, 1704; rector of Walton, 
Bucks, 1711-1751; buried there February 25, 1750/1. Venn and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses 
. . » Part I to 1750; Volume IV, page 321, column 7 (research made since the publication of 
Alumni Cantabrigienses has p that this Reverend William Waller, was William, son of 
Doctor John and Mary [Pomfrett] Waller, of Newport Pagnell, Bucks; and that the said William 
was brother of Edmund Waller [1680-1745/6], a graduate of Cambridge; see note 7 below). In 
The Register of the Parish of Walton (near Bletchley) Buckinghamshire, 1598-1812 . . . page 2, 
we find: “Gulielmus Waller, Rector de Walton Junii: 23° Anno Dom: 1711. Mr. Waller was 
buried Febry. 25, 1750/1.” CThe will of William Waller, rector of Walton, Bucks; dated October 
26, 1747; probated March 28, 1751; recorded Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 100 Busby.) Lips- 
combe, The Hi and Antiquities of the County of Buckingham, Volume IV, page 387 states 
that “William Waller, A.M. who was presented 23 June 1711 [to rectorship of Walton, Bucks] 
by John Waller, Gent. an Attorney of Newport Pagnell. He died 18 Feb. 1750, aged 80 years, 
and was buried 25 Feb. in the church-yard, under he east window of the chancel.” The item in 
Lipscombe does not state that “John Waller, an Attorney” was the father of William Walton, 
whom he presented to the rectorship of Walton. He may, however, have been the father of the 
rector as surmised by Dr. John G. Renin in his Waller note in William and Mary Quarterly, 
Second Series, Volume 22 (July 1942), page 313. 

6The will of Doctor John Waller, of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, dated August 21, 1716, probated 
November 6, 1723 does not mention this daughter Mary Waller (born May 23, 1674) nor the 
son Steven Waller (born Nov. 24, 1676) a the natural presumption is that both Mary and 
Steven were dead at the time that their father made his will. Thus far research has failed to dis- 
cover any further recorded reference to the names of this Mary and Steven Waller. We would 
note, however, that the late Moncure D. Conway made the statement (without giving any specific 
reference therefor) many years ago, that “Edward Herndon [of King and Queen and Caroline 
Counties, Virginia] oe Mary Waller in 1698” (see Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, Volume 9 [January 1902 number] page 319) and an argument based on circumstantial 
evidence has been advanced to identify this Mrs. Mary (Waller) Herndon as Mary Waller (born 
May 23, 1674) daughter of Doctor John and Mary (Pomfrett) Waller of Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks. This argument from circumstantial evidence is made by Doctor John G. Herndon in 
The Herndon Family of Virginia, Volume One, The First Three Generations (Privately printed, 
1947), pa -8, and in his article entitled “Waller” in William and Mary Quarterly, Second 
Series, Volume 22 (July 1942 number), pages 312-316. We are not prepared, however, to ac- 
cept the argument from circumstantial evidence as proving that Mary Waller who married Edward 
Herndon Coneilinis to the statement of the late Moncure D. Conway) was identical with Mary 
Waller (born May 23, 1674) daughter of Doctor John and Mary (Pomfrett) Waller, of Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks. (See Virginia Magazine of wren and Biography, Volume 55, pages 295-6 for 
our review of The Herndon Family of Virginia, Volume One, The First Three Generations. 

7Edmund Waller, admitted Pens. (age 16) at St. John’s [Cambridge] March 30, 1698; son of 
John Waller (1664 [Cambridge]) M.D.; Born at N rt Pagnell, Bucks; School, Newport Pag- 
nell (Dr. Banks); matriculated 1698; B.A. 1701/2; M.A. 1705; M.D. 1712; Fellow 1705-45. 
Died 1745; buried in the College Chapel. Venn and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . Part I 
to 1750, Volume IV, page 321, Column 1. The will of Edmund Waller, Doctor of Physic, Senior 
Fellow of St. John’s Eo , Cambridge; dated November 21, 1745; codicil December 11, 1745; 
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8. James Waller, born May 25, 1683; died January 1683/4.8 
9g. Jemima Waller, born August 3, 1684; she was still unmarried at probate of her 


father’s will in November, 1723. 


It is to be regretted that thus far researches made in England have failed 
to disclose any record of the date and place of birth of Doctor John Waller, 
of Newport Pagnell; neither have researches to this present time identified 
the parentage of his wife, Mary Pomfrett. Doctor John Waller was born 
probably about 1645 and from his will (dated August 21, 1716) we learn 
that he had a brother Thomas Waller living in Virginia.’ Doctor John 
Waller also had a sister, Alice Waller, who predeceased him as in his will in 
a bequest to his daughter Jemima Waller, he refers to “all the goods and 
furniture that were her Aunt Alice Waller’s, which she gave her [the said 
Jemima] at the time of her decease . . .” This lady referred to as his daugh- 


probated January 8, 1745 [1745/6]; among other bequests: “to my brother John Waller in Virginia 
or if he be dead to be divided amongst all his children £100 excepting his eldest son John to whom 
in particular I give £50. ...” He also directs: “If I die any great distance from Cambridge or 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks, to be buried where I die; if at Newport Pagnell, aforesaid, in family 
vault in the Church yard.” Edmund Waller’s will was recorded Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
31 Edmunds; an abstract thereof is given in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 
26, pages 275-6. 

8William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume 9, page 63. The register of Newport Pa 
also gives the following ... Ann Walle, 7, 1678 Waller, 
John, January 1683 . . . Alice Waller, September 27, 1699 . . .” We have not been able to 
identify Ann Waller. James Waller was the son for the interment of whose body Doctor John 
Waller erected the family vault in the churchyard of Newport Pagnell, as he tells in his will. Alice 
Waller was in all probability a sister of Doctor John Waller and the person to whom Doctor 
Waller refers in his will as his daughter Jemima Waller’s “Aunt Alice Waller.” 

9The will of John Waller, of Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, dated August 21, 1716 proved 
November 6, 1723, is interesting to Wallers in Virginia other than the descendants of his son, 
Colonel John Waller (1673-1754) of “Endfield,” King William County and “Newport,” Spotsyl- 
vania County. 

John Waller, of Newport Pagnell in his will devised “to my brother Thomas Waller who liveth 
in Virginia the legacy or sume of twenty pounds to be paid unto him by my exors within twelve 
months next after my death.” Could this be Thomas Waller, of Surry County, Virginia, Who 
appears in that county from 1674 until his death in 1721 (see Boddie, Colonial Surry . . . pages 
187, 189, 190, 194, 197, 204 and 210). Thomas Waller patented 420 acres in Surry County in 
1682, part of which he later sold (Surry County records, Deeds, Wills and Orders. 1671-1684, 
pages 320-321). The will of Thomas Waller, of Surry County, dated Fe 1, 1721; probated 
April 19, 1721, names sons Thomas, William and John Waller; daughters Katherine, Sarah, M 
and Elise Waller (Ibid., Wills and Deeds, 1715-1730, page 329). We have not attempted to w 
out this line of Surry County Wallers. 

There was also a John Waller who appears in Northampton County, Virginia, in 1654; and who 
later, 1666 appears in Somerset County, Maryland. He died prior to July 30, 1667. He married 
Alice Major and left issue: (1) William Waller, born 1661; (2) Major Waller (a daughter), born 
1664; married Arnold Elzey; (3) Alice Waller, born 1666 (Torrence, Old Somerset on 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, page 460). From these Wallers no doubt descended one Major 
Waller, styling himself “of Spotsylvania County” in 1743 when he purchased land in Amelia 
County (Amelia County records, Deed Book 2, 1742-1747, pages 26-27). No attempt will be 
made in this article to treat of the Waller items that appear in the Abingdon Parish (Gloucester 
County, Virginia) register; nor to trace the Waller family which appeared in Stafford County early 
in the eighteenth century. 
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Beaconsfield Church, Bucks 


BANCO ET DOROTH* UXOR™ SUM : UTERQ. IN CORLESTEM, 


UN’ PROTHON. DE CER. 


MIC JACENT CORPORA THOM WALLER, an’ 


Memorial Slab to Thomas and Dorothea (Gerrard) Waller 
in North Aisle of Beaconsfield Church, Buckingham, England 


(From Lipscomb, History anp ANTIQUITIES OF THE CouNTY OF BUCKINGHAM, . . . 
Volume III, pages 198 and 215. 
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Gregorys, Buckinghamshire 
From an Engraving in Lyson, Macna Britannia, Volume I, page 508. This estate, also 
spelled Gregories, was a Waller estate for sometime. 


Sir William Waller 
(CIRCA 1597-1668) 
Parliamentary General 
He was of the Groombridge, Kent, family. 


From a portrait by Sir Peter Lely, given in Scripner’s MaGazine (1900), Volume 23, page 285. 
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ter Jemima’s “aunt Alice Waller” was no doubt a sister of Doctor John 
Waller and was the Alice Waller whose death is recorded in the Newport 
Pagnell parish register under date of September 27, 1699 (see note *). In 
his will Doctor John Waller made a bequest of £20 “to my cozen Mary 
Pomfrett who lived with my wife .. .” In this Mary Pomfrett we certainly 
have a relation in some degree of Mrs. Mary (Pomfrett) Waller, the testator’s 
wife who apparently had died prior to the making of his will on August 21, 
1716 

We will not attempt here to solve the problem of the ancestry of Doctor 
John Waller (circa 1645-1723); however, it seems certain that he was de- 
scended from the Wallers of Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire.”° 

The following items are here presented as records that refer to Doctor 
John Waller (circa 1645-1723.) of Newport Pagnell. 

In Venn and Venn (editors), Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . Part I— 1751, 
Volume IV [Cambridge: University Press, 1927], page 321, column 1, we 
find this record: 

Waller, John Adm{itted] sizar at St. Catharine’s [Cambridge] June 10, 1664. S[on] 
of John, a clothier of Braintree, Essex. M. B. [Medicine Baccalaureus] 1667. Buried 
at Newport Pagnell, Bucks., Aug. 6, 1723. Will (P.C.C., 1723). Father of Edmund 
(1698 [Cambridge] and possibly of William (1697 [Cambridge]! (J. R. Glen- 
cross) [authority for this identification].” 

In Barber Surgeons Mss. in the Guildhall Library, London, Register of 
Apprentices 1657-1672, Ms. 5266/1, page 4, we find this entry June 23, 
1658: 

John Waler son of John Waler of Baintry [Braintree?] Essex, places himself ap- 
prentice to Thomas Woodly barber surgeon for 7 years from this day. 


While from Register of Freemen 1665-1704, Ms. 5265/2, page 1d. 1665 
(same repository as above) we have this item: 

John Waller apprentice of Thomas Woodley, barber surgeon, admitted for service 
on the 6th of February 1665/6 and sworn. 


10In Berry’s Buckinghamshire Genealogies, pages 5-7, there appears a pedi of the Waller 
family Tohn Waller of Pagnell, as son of Thomas Walle of Gregories, and 
his wife Ann, daughter of Sir John Keats; the said Thomas Waller, of Gregories having been a 
ndson of Thomas Waller of Beaconsfield and his wife, Dorothy Garrard. is pedigree carries 
e statement that John Waller, of Newport Pagnell had a son “John Waller . . . settled in Vir- 
inia” and “several other sons and daus. seme of whom settled in Virginia and Pennsylvania in 
erica.” This pedigree as given in Berry’s Buckinghamshire Pedigrees is quoted in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XXVI, page 33 and by Doctor John G. Herndon, in 
his note on the Waller family in William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, Volume 22, pages 
312-316. 
10aSee note 7, Edmund Waller, that carries items affording evidence that “William Waller, 
{1697 [Cambridge]),” was son of Doctor John Waller (circa 1645-1723) of Newport Pagnell, 
ucks. 
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We give the items above just as they appear in Alumni Cantabrigienses 
and in the Register of Apprentices and Register of Freemen of the Barber 
Surgeons Guild.” 

From his will (dated August 21, 1716; proved November 6, 1723.) we 
learn with certainty that John Waller, of Newport Pagnell, county Bucks, 
was a man of substantial means; his bequests of land and devises of sums 
of money and of personalty constitute considerable items. That he followed 
the profession of medicine seems evident from his designation as “Doctor 
John Waller” in the records of the births of his children in the register of 


Newport Pagnell. 


Abstract of the will of Doctor John Waller, recorded Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury; Richmond, 248. 


John Waller of Newport Pagnell County Bucks gent. will dated 21 August 1716, 
To be laid in that vault or monument which I caused to be built on the south side 
of the church of Newport Pagnell at the bottom of the grille near the river wall and 
fenced it about with iron rails and a gate and built first for my dear son James and 
remains for a burying place for myself and those of my family of Wallers foerver. — 
To my son Benjamin Waller in fee my messuage in Sherrington, Bucks with land 


11In the record of John Waller quoted above from Venn and Venn (editors) Alumni 
Cantabrigienses . . . J. R. Glencross certainly identifies this “John Waller . . . son of John, a 
clothier, of Braintree, Essex . . .” as Doctor John Waller of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, who died in 
August 1723 and who by his will is proved to have been the father of Colonel John Waller (1673- 
1754) the emigrant to Virginia, who established his home at “Endfield,” King William (formerly 
King and Queen) County. 

The records of the Barber Surgeons Company certainly identify the John Waller, apprenticed 
in June 1658 and admitted to service February 1665/6, as son of John Waller, of Braintree, Essex. 
The items from the Register of Apprentices 1657-1672 and the Register of Freemen 1665-1704, 
of the Barber Surgeons Company were sent to the editor of this Magazine by Miss Nellie McN. 
O'Farrell, Hampstead, England, in April 1951. 

The reconciliation of the statement in Alumni Cantabrigienses and the Barber Surgeons Com- 

y records, that John Waller was son of John Waller of Braintree, Essex, with the statement in 
Beny’s Buckinghamshire Pedigrees, that he was the son of Thomas Waller and Ann Keats (see 
note 10 above) we must leave to some future student of Waller family history. 

Though the correspondence of the late Reginald M. Glencross with the late William G. 
Stanard, secretary of the Virginia Historical Society (now in the collections of the eee 
clearly states that Mr. Glencross rejected the statement made by Berry’s Buckinghamshire Genea 
gies identifying Doctor John Waller (circa 1645-1723.) of Newport Pagnell, as John, son of Thomas 
and Anne (Keats) Waller, of Gregories, and gives his reasons therefor (Glencross to Stanard, 27 
July 1921) Mr. Glencross writes (in the same letter): “I don’t doubt any more than you do that 
Doctor John [Waller] came from Bucks originally but I think his immediate ancestors were Nor- 
folk.” That Doctor John Waller (circa 1645-1723.) — wherever it may be determined by research 
that he comes in to that line — is certainly of the Buckinghamshire family, is certainly attested 
by the use in Virginia by his grandson, Colonel William Waller (1714-1760), of Spotsylvania 
County (son of Colonel John Waller [1673-1754], and grandson of Doctor John Waller [circa 
1645-1723], of Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire) of the coat of arms of the Wallers of Beacons- 
field, Buckinghamshire. 
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which I lately purchased of Samuel Cuningham and also all other lands in Sherrington 
aforesaid, said son Benjamin to pay to my sons William Waller, Thomas Waller, John 
Waller and Edmund Waller and to my daughter Jemima Waller £50 apiece; to my 
said 4 sons William Waller, Thomas Waller, John Waller and Edmund Waller 
and daughter Jemima the said £50.— To said son Benjamin Waller in fee, messuage 
in Newport Pagnell aforesaid in which he now dwells, also close of pasture in the 
Marsh End, Newport Pagnell, called the Red House Close which I sometime since 
purchased of Ralph Hooton. — To said son Benjamin £50 more. — To my three grand- 
children John, William and Graciana Waller the sons and daughter of my son Wil- 
liam Waller £5 apiece for mourning also £5 apiece more. To my son John Waller 
who liveth in Virginia over and above what I have already given and lent him, £20 
and to his eldest daughter Mary £10 and to the rest of his children £5 apiece. — To 
my son Thomas Waller and his wife 20 guineas apiece for mourning; to my son 
Edmund Waller, M.D. and Fellow of St. Johns College, Cambridge, £50 for a ring 
and mourning.— To my daughter Jemima Waller £500 more.—To my brother 
Thomas Waller who liveth in Virginia £20. - To my cousin Mary Pomfrett who lived 
with my wife £20 which is in the hands of Mr. Kilpin of Astwood. — To said daughter 
Jemima Waller mohair bed etc., etc., which I bought of Mr. John Chivall of Great 
Woolston and goods in chamber over the Hall called the best room and the little 
room next at the stairs head, also pictures (most of which are her own making) and 
all goods and furniture which were her aunt Alice Waller's which she gave her at the 
time of her death and also all of my English books. — Rest of goods to said son Benja- 
min Waller and daughter Jemima Waller and they to be executors. — Said son Ed- 
mund Waller and Mr. John Mathew, the elder, to be overseers. Witnesses: John 
Mathew Senior, Henry Wagstaffe, Francis Wagstaffe. Probated 6 November 1723 
by Benjamin Waller and Jemima Waller the executors.!* 

[We are publishing the abstract of Doctor John Waller's will made by the late Reginald M. 
Glencross thirty years ago when research was being made in England in an attempt to trace 
authoritatively the ancestry of Colonel John Waller (1673-1754) of King William and Spotsyl- 
vania Counties, Virginia, first of his line in Virginia. This is the first time that this abstract has 
been published. In Part II of this article (to be published in the October number of the Magazine, 
the will in its entirety will be published from a photostat copy obtained from the records of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury and neatiel by Doctor John G. Herndon, of Haverford, 
Pennsylvania.] 

It was from the pleasant Hundred of Newport that John Waller (son of 
Doctor John and Mary [Pomfrett] Waller) departed for Virginia during 
the last years of the 17th century. No doubt the journey was adventurous 
for ocean travel was hard in that day and life in the strange, wild, empty 
place called Virginia was a far cry from that of England. The date at 
which John Waller left England for Virginia and the name of the ship on 


which he took passage are both now unknown; nor has the exact date of his 


12This abstract of the will of Doctor John Waller (1645-1723) was made by the late Reginald 
M. Glencross, of London, and sent by him to the late William G. Stanard, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, in March 1921 and is filed, with many other Waller notes sent by Mr. 
Glencross to Doctor Stanard, in the collections of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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arrival in Virginia been as yet discovered. We do know, however, that 
he had arrived in the colony before May 1696" for in that month is dated a 
plat of the land that became the site of his home “Endfield” — land at that 
date in King and Queen County, in the part thereof which in 1701 became 
King William County. This plat to which we refer bears the inscription 
“Mr. John Waller his plot for 1039 Acres of Land bought of Elias Downes 
in Pamunkey Neck, 100 acres thereof belonging to Thomas Baker” and the 
description of the survey — giving metes and bounds of the land is dated 
and signed “. . . May y* 28". 1696. Measured James Taylor.” This plat 
and description are reproduced as one of the illustrations to this article. 

This land on which John Waller made his home — called “Endfield” — 
was patented some thirty years before Waller purchased it, by John Talbott 
and Elias Downes as is attested by a document among the collection of 
Waller family papers that contains the numerous original items used in 
this article. The land patent books of the colony (now in the Department 
of Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond) do not give the patent for 
this land; a fact that makes the attested copy among the Waller family 
papers all the more valuable. The attested copy of this patent reads: 

“To all &c Whereas & Now know ye that I the said Sr William Berkeley Knt 
Governor &c do with the Consent of the Council of State give and grant unto John 
Talbott and Elias Downes sixteen hundred Acres of Land lying and being in the 
County of New Kent on the South side of Mattapony River Beginning at a White 
Oak a little below sunken Ground thence into the Woods S.W. ¥2 Westerly to a red 
Oak 480 poles, Thence N.W. and by W. 160 Poles to a Hiccory thence N.W. and 
by N. 320 Poles to a red Oak Corner Tree in the Forkes of Fawneses Branch which 
Corner Tree divides the Land of Edward Holmes and this Divident, thence down 
Fawnes Branch N.N.E. 200 Poles to a Poplar Thence East and by North 180 Poles 
to a red Oak thence N.E. &c by E. 40 Poles thence N.E. 20 poles to a Red Oak thence 
Nv Easterly 46 Poles to a White Oak thence N.E. by N. 40 Poles to a Pine by the 
River’s Side on the lower Side of Fawne’s Branch the run of the said Branch dividing 
this Divident from the said Holmes thence S.E. % Easterly down the River, 168 
Poles thence E ¥% Northerly 178 Poles to the Mouth of a small Swamp that comes 
out the the Sunken Ground thence South E & by E 205 Poles to the white Oak the 
first Station where it began being bounded with marked Trees all round The said 


12aWe have in a patent six years later a reference to John Waller and John Pomfrett as head- 
rights named in a grant of land issued April 1, 1702 to Richard Littlepage for 4,886 acres in 
Pamunkey Neck [King William County] (Patent Book 9, 1695-1706, page 456). As no patent 
for land appears to have been issued at any time to John Waller for the 50 acres of land to which 
he was entitled for coming into the colony, and there is ample evidence that he had arrived in 
Virginia prior to May 10, 1696; it is not improbable that he held his right until 1702 then sold it 
to Richard Littlepage who included it in his patent of April 1, 1702. The John Pomfrett, who 
was also a headright in the patent of April 1, 1702 to Richard Littlepage, was unquestionably 
a kinsman of John Waller through his mother, Mrs. Mary (Pomfrett) Waller. 
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Tomb of Edmund Waller, Esq. 


(From an Engraving in Tut Works of Eomunp WALLER, Esg., iN VERSE AND PROSE . 


London: Printed for I. Tonson, in ye Strand, MDCCXXIX.) 
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Land being due unto them by and for the Transportation of two and thirty Persons 
into this Colony &c To have and to hold &c To be held &c yielding & paying &c 
Provided &c Dated the Eighteenth Day of December in the year Lord 1667. Copy 
Test Ben: Waller Matt: Kemp C.S.O.” This document is inscribed on the back “Copy 
of Talbott & Downes their Patent for 1600 acres.” 


On June 12, 1696, there was recorded in King & Queen County a deed 
by which Elias Downes conveyed to John Waller, 1,039 acres out of the 
acreage of the above recited patent; the land purchased by Waller lying 
along the south side of Mattapony River and extending inland some distance. 
It was the land purchased by John Waller from Elias Downes that the 
survey and plat (heretofore referred to.) were made by James Taylor (sur- 
veyor) for the said Waller, May 28, 1696. The date of Downes’ deed to 
John Waller (which is now missing) was certainly between the date of the 
plat May 28, 1696, and the date of recording of the deed, June 12, 1696."* 

We would note here that the plat itself, bearing date May 28, 1696, is 
most interesting in the light of a suit that came some sixty five years later 
in the record of which John Waller (the son of John Waller, the purchaser 
of this land) stated that his father had promised him 500 acres of this King 
William County estate at the time of his marriage. The original plat shows 
a line of division, evidently drawn in much later than the original draft; and 
in the handwriting of John Waller, the original owner, appear the names 
of the heirs to whom the estate would descend. The main body of the tract 
is marked “Jn°® Wallers”; the remainder of the river end is marked “Tho: 


13The copy of this patent (the only evidence of the patent's ever having been issued) is owned 
by L. Harvey Poe, Jr., Richmond. Its attestation “Copy Test. Ben: Waller Matt: Kemp C.S.O.” 
shows that this copy was attested by Benjamin Waller who was, at the time the copy was made, 
clerk of the General Court and Matthew Kemp who was clerk of the Secretary of State’s office 
in which patents for land were recorded. The date at which this copy of the patent was made does 
not appear. We cannot say why there is no record of this patent in the remaining Patent Books; 
deat researchers have discovered in deeds and other original sources evidence of patents issued 
that seem never to have been recorded. Benjamin Waller was a son of Colonel John Waller who 
purchased the land from Elias Downes, as recited above. 

14In the collection of Waller family papers owned by L. Harvey Poe, Jr., Richmond, there is 
a contemporary copy of a deed dated May 2, 1751 by which “John Waller of the county of 
Spotsylvania, Gent” conveyed (for £110 currency) to “Benjamin Waller, of the City of Williams- 
burg, Gent” 421 acres on the Mattapony River, St. John’s Parish. King William County, bein 
“part of a larger tract sold and conveyed to the said John Waller by Elias Downes by Deed record 
in King and Queen County Court the twelfth Day of June One Six hundred and Ninety 
Six.” 

There remains no copy of the deed from Elias Downes to John Waller (as referred to above) 
as the King and Queen County records were destroyed. The deed of May 21, 1751 from John 
Waller to Benjamin Waller (recited above) was recorded in the General Court of Virginia, 
October 16, 1751, whose records also have been destroyed; therefore the copy owned by L. Harvey 
Poe, Jr., is the only remaining evidence thereof. The said copy is attested by “Ben: Waller, 
Cl. Cor.” Benjamin Waller, at the time that this copy of the was made was clerk of the 
General Court. 
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Wallers”; while the Huckleberry ponds and up ground is marked “Mary 
Wallers.” It was Thomas Waller's and Mary Waller’s portions of this land 
that John Waller (their father, the original owner) sold to Benjamin Waller. 
A reference in the surveyor’s notes (accompanying the plat) to “C. A small 
Spanish oak on a ridge on ye south side of ye road now Mrs. Mars” and a 
reference in the surveyor’s description of metes and bounds of the land to 
“a small Spanish oake on a ridge in sight of Mrs. Mars,” are interesting 
in view of the fact that John Waller (the original owner of the tract platted) 
“for love and affection” deeded to one Richard Marr 200 acres of land on 
May 20, 1704." The portion of the tract marked on the plat “Jn°. Wallers” 
was the part of the plantation on which the dwelling house and its dependent 
buildings were situated;’® while dispute over that portion marked as “the 
sunken grounds” (indicated by dots on the plat) resulted in the suit by 
means of which the collection of Waller papers used in this article have been 
preserved. 

On this land that he purchased from Elias Downes, in May or early June, 
1696, John Waller (1673-1654) established his home in Virginia. The 
low rambling house — typical of late seventeenth century dwelling houses in 
the colony — was probably built by John Waller between 1696 and 1706, 
its charming appearance luckily preserved for all to see. Of solid frame 
construction — white in color — its wide facade and numerous ells seem 
to grow from the ground as do the ancient English oak and mulberry trees 
under which it seems to have fallen asleep while its six chimneys stand 
as sentinels. The mulberry is reminiscent of the dream of a great colonial 
silk industry in whose prospective bonanza of wealth John Waller no doubt 
hoped to share. The woods grow deep in Tidewater Virginia and the 
summer sun beats down on the fields; and in Pamunkey Neck the green, 
alluring swamplands come nearly to the doors. “Endfield,” which was the 
name given to this Waller plantation, was no exception; and here in this 
home the children of John Waller and Dorothy, his wife, were born. John 
Waller married, about 1697 or 8, Dorothy King, the names of whose parents 
are as yet unknown.” 


15King William County records, Book 1, page 183. 

16This portion of the “Endfield” tract as the location of the dwelling house is identified by the 
item in Colonel John Waller's will (dated 1753) by which he gave to his son John Waller “five 
hundred acres of land being in the parish of St. John’s in the county of King William, on Matta- 
pony river . . . including the plantation I did live. . . .” 

1/There was certainly a family by the name of King that resided in the vicinity of John Waller's 
“Endfield” estate during the latter half of the 17th and early part of the 18th centuries. A patent 
granted to Richard Littlepage, April 25, 1701 for lands “in Pamunkey Neck, King and Queen 
County .. . on the . . . Mattapony River” refers to “. . . an old field that formerly 1 Aewe to Mr. 
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John Waller (1673-1754) whose first Virginia home was “Endfield” 
plantation, successively in King and Queen and in King William counties, 
was a notable man of his time as an official in both the civil and military 
establishments of the colony. John Waller appears as a justice of the peace 
in King and Queen County, February 1698/9 and as Sheriff of that county, 
1699-1701/2."® In September 1701 King and Queen County was divided, 
that part south of the Mattapony River — known as Pamunkey Neck — be- 
coming the county of King William. John Waller is referred to as Captain 
John Waller in April, 1701 Cin a patent to Richard Littlepage); was a justice 
of the peace in King William County 1701/2; later major in the militia of 
that county serving in the regiment commanded by Colonel John West; and 
was appointed Sheriff of King William for 1702 and 1703." At a meeting 
of the Governor’s Council March 12, 1701/2, the record states that “Mr. 
Waller hath upon several occasions given proof of his dilligence and fidelity 
in discharging the trusts reposed in him.” On May 3, 1704, Major John 
Waller (later colonel) was directed by the Governor and Council to take 
with him what force of militia he judged convenient and bring to Williams- 
burg two Indians who had threatened Her Majesty’s government and burned 
a Chickahominy Indian. The expense of this expedition was £1: 3:6, for 
accommodating the guard to Williamsburg, and ten shillings per man for 
each of the six men who went to search for the Indians. Major Waller, per- 
haps playing for higher stakes, received a grant of land (formerly the 
property of William Bates) by patent bearing date May 4, 1704.” John 
Waller was a representative from King William County in the House of 
Burgesses, 1710-1714 and 1720-1722.” 

Late in the year 1723 sadness came to the Waller home in Virginia when 
word was received of the death of Doctor John Waller who died in Newport 
Pagnell in Buckinghamshire, where we are told his body was entombed 


John King .. .” and a line “running thence up the said river [Mattapony] to a corner white oak of 
Captain John Waller’s land Senile the land of Talbot” (Virginia Patent Book 1695-1706, page 
3. This item was supplied Miss Anne Waller Reddy by Doctor John G. Herndon, Sand | 
Pennsylvania ). Though the family of this Mr. John King has not been worked out (and it ma 
be impossible to trace owing to destruction of records of counties in the area in which he lived; 
yet the fact that John King and John Waller (whose wife’s name was Dorothy King) owned ad- 
joining lands is not without significance in this connection. 

18McIlwaine (editor), Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, June 11, 1680 — 
June 22, 1699, pages 411 and 446; Ibid., August 3, 1699 — April 27, 1705, page 135. 

19Tbid., August 3, 1699 — April 27, 1705, pages 225 and 235. 

20McIlwaine (editor), Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, August 3, 1699 — 
April 27, 1705, pages 364, 370 and 368. 

21McIlwaine (editor), Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, Volume 1702/3-1712, 
page IX; Ibid., Volume 1712-26, pages VII and X. 
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August 6, 1723 (Venn and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . Part I to 
1750, Volume IV, page 321, gives this date); and, according to the directions 
of his will, “laid in that Vault or Monum™. . . . on the South side of the 
Church of Newport Pagnell . . . built first for my dear son James and re- 
mains for a burying place for myself and those of my family of Wallers 
forever when it shall please God to call them.” Doctor John Waller quite 
evidently gave careful consideration to the matter of the settlement of his 
worldly estate, as well as the disposition of his remains, for his will bears 
date August 1716, six years before his death in the late summer of 1723. 
Doctor John Waller bequeathed “to my son John Waller who liveth in 
Virginia, over and above what I have already given and lent him the legacy 
or sum of twenty pounds and to his eldest daughter Mary Ten pounds and 
to the rest of his children five pounds apeece . . .” Does not the wording of 
this bequest seem to indicate that the good Doctor may have financed his 
son John’s venture to Virginia? 

After a quarter of a century’s residence at “Endfield,” his estate in King 
William County, rendering service in offices both civil and military in that 
county (and formerly in King and Queen County) Colonel John Waller 
removed to Spotsylvania County, sometime about 1723 to 1726, where he 
settled a large plantation. By act of the Virginia General Assembly, Decem- 
ber 1720, parts of the upper areas of the counties of Essex, King William 
and King and Queen were set apart to form a new county under the name of 
Spotsylvania; the first court for Spotsylvania having been held August, 1722 
CHening, Statutes at Large . . . of Virginia, Volume 4, pages 77 and 540; 
and Spotsylvania County records, Book A, 1722-1749, record of first court 
of Spotsylvania). Colonel John Waller gave to his home plantation in 
Spotsylvania County the name of “Newport,” reminiscent of his birth place, 
Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, England. This plantation, Newport 
in Spotsylvania, was situated on a tract of land that Colonel Waller pur- 
chased of Major William Todd, patenting the land in his own name, April 
25, 1726. (The will of Colonel John Waller, dated August 7, 1753, pro- 
bated October 1, 1754, will be given in Part II of this article, October maga- 
zine). The record of the purchase of this land has not been found of record; 
but the patent therefor appears as follows: April 25, 1726 Colonel John 
Waller of Spotsylvania County, Gentleman, 1,000 acres of new land on 
south side of middle river of Mattapony, in St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania 
County (Patent Book No. 12, page 347, in Division of Archives, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond). This home plantation Colonel John Waller 
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Plat of the Endfield Estate on Mattapony River 
(Original in Waller Family Papers of L. Harvey Poe, Jr., Richmond) 
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devised by his will (after the death of his wife, Mrs. Dorothy Waller) to 
his son Colonel William Waller. Colonel John Waller also appears as 
patenting and purchasing other lands both in King William and Spotsyl- 
vania Counties (Patent Books No. 10, pages 67 and 91; No. 11, pages 53 and 
94; No. 13, page 484; No. 14, page 57; Spotsylvania Records [edited by 
W. A. Crozier], page 100). 

Colonel John Waller, removing from his “Endfield” estate in King 
William County, and establishing his “Newport” estate in Spotsylvania, 
became in 1722 the first clerk of Spotsylvania County, a position which he 
filled with great honor, both to himself and to the county, for twenty years. 
In 1742 he was succeeded by his son Edmund Waller. Colonel John Waller 
was also a member of the vestry of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County, 
during many years having been first elected thereto in 1725/6 (Slaughter, 
History of St. George’s Parish . . . page 63); and was named as one of the 
first board of trustees for the town of Fredericksburg at its establishment by 
act of the Virginia General Assembly, passed March 22, 1727 [1727/8] and 
approved by the Governor March 20, 1728 (Mcllwaine, editor, Journals 
of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1727-1740, page 52; Mcllwaine, 
editor, Legislative Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Volume II, 
page 745; Hening, Statutes at Large . . . of Virginia, Volume IV, pages 
234 et seq). 

Colonel John Waller (1673-1754) first of his line of Wallers in Virginia; 
master of “Endfield” in King William County and of “Newport” in Spotsyl- 
vania County, died at his home in Spotsylvania in the early Fall (probably 
very late in September) 1754. His will dated August 2, 1753, with codicil 
dated August 15, 1754, was admitted to probate in Spotsylvania County 
Court, October 1, 1754. 

Colonel John Waller (1673-1754) married circa 1696-7, Dorothy King 
(born 1675; died 1759; her will dated October 26, 1758, probated Spotsyl- 
vania County, October 1, 1759.) whose ancestry has never been determined. 
[The wills of Colonel John and Dorothy (King) Waller will appear in 
Part II of this article in October magazine. ] 

Colonel John Waller (1673-1754) of “Endfield,” King William County 
and “Newport” Spotsylvania County, and his wife, Dorothy King (circa 
1675-1759) had issue:” 


2Will of Colonel John Waller, of Spotsylvania County, dated August 2, 1753; codicil dated 
August 15, 1754; probated October 1, 1754 (Spotsylvania County records, Will Book B, 1749- 
1759, page 216) and will of Mrs. Dorothy Waller, of Spotsylvania County, dated October 26, 
1758; probated October 1, 1759 (Ibid., Will Book B, 1749-1759, page 427) name their children 
and several of their grandchildren. 


| 
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1. Mary Waller (born January 30, 1699; died March 23, 1781) married January 9, 
1725, Zachary Lewis (born January 1, 1702; died January 20, 1765) of Spotsyl- 
vania County, and had issue: 

(a) Ann Lewis (born November 30, 1726; died August 2, 1748) married 
December 26, 1747, George Wythe (as his first wife). George Wythe (1726- 
1806) of Williamsburg; later became one of Virginia’s most distinguished 
citizens. He was one of the Virginia Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and an eminent lawyer and jurist.—(b) Mary Lewis (born Jan- 
uary 30, 1727; died July 1803.) married February 16, 1750, Francis Meriwether. 
—(c) John Lewis (born October 18, 1729; died September 12, 1780) married 
first, Sarah Iverson; second, Mildred Lewis. — (d) Zachary Lewis (born May 
6, 1731; died July 21, 1803) married May 8, 1771 Ann Overton Terrell (born 
September 3, 1748; died November 30, 1820).—(e) Elizabeth Lewis (born 
October 9, 1732; died 1809) married first, Colonel James Littlepage (born 
1714; died 1766); second, Major Lewis Holladay (born August, 1751; died 
October, 1820). —(£) Mourning Lewis (born April 1, 1734; died April 12, 
1734). — (g) Lucy Lewis (born December 5, 1735; died 1788) married Chris- 


topher Ford. — (h) Dorothea Lewis, born September 3, 1737; died ............ ) 
married Christopher Smith. — (i) Waller Lewis (born September 12, 1739; 
Aes. ) married Sarah Lewis. — (j) Benjamin Lewis (born June 16, 
17445) ) married Martha A. Bickerton.” 


2. John Waller (born circa 1701; died 1776) of Spotsylvania County:** married 
1730, Agnes Carr (born 1712; died 1779) daughter of Thomas and Mary 


23For children (and their descendants) of Zachary Lewis (1702-1765) and Mary Waller (1699- 
1781), his wife, see Hayden, Virginia Genealogies . . . pages 381 et seq., and Anderson, Lewises, 
Meriwethers and their Kin . . . Richmond, Va. . . . 1938, pages 355 et seq. 

Zachary Lewis (1702-1765) was a distinguished lawyer and wealthy planter of his time. He 
became a member of the Vestry of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County, in 1728; was King’s 
Attorney for Spotsylvania and a representative in the House of Burgesses from that county 
1757-1761. 

24John Waller (son of Colonel John and Dorothy [King] Waller) appears in list of vestrymen 
of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County in 1733 as John Waller, Jr.; and as, John Waller, Jr., 
he qualified to his commission, dated July 14, 1746 as Sheriff of Spotsylvania County. He was the 
eldest son of Colonel John and Dorothy (King) Waller, as is attested and fully proved by the 
record of probate of his father’s will: “At a Court held for Spotsylvania County on Tuesday 
October the 1st. 1754. The last will and testament of John Waller, Gent. Deced. was exhibited 
and sworn to by William Waller, Gent. one of the Exors therein named and was proved . . . and 
ordered to be recorded . . . and . . . certificate is granted for obtaining a probate thereof . . . And 
John Waller Gent eldest son & heir at law to the testator appeared and desired time to contest 
the validity of the said will, which is granted, And it is coheed ¢ that he be summoned to the next 
court to contest the said will, relating to the land devised away from him, if he Shall think fit . . . 
At a Court Continued and held for Spotsylvania County, December the 4th. 1754. John Waller 
son and heir at law of John Waller, Gent. Deceased being summoned to appear and make his 
objections, if any he had, to the proof of the will of the sd. ¢ Mencoer or contest the validity thereof 
in regard to the lands devised away from him, being Solemnly called, came not, and his failure 
is ordered to be recorded . . .” (Spotsylvania County records, Will Book B, 1749-1758, page 221). 
We are indebted to George H. S. King, Fredericksburg, Virginia, for calling particular attention 
to this item when he was engaged, sometime since, in proving the eldest among the sons of Colonel 
John Waller [1673-1754]. 

The will of John Waller of Berkeley Parish, Spotsylvania County dated February 6, 1776; 
probated August 18, 1776 (Spotsylvania County records, Will Book E, 1772-1798, page 153) and 
the will of his widow, Mrs. Agnes Waller, dated May 20, 1777; probated March 1779 (Ibid., page 
288) names their children and several of their grandchildren. 
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Views of Endfield, King William County, Waller Home 


(From photographs made about 1940) 
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Waller Family Coat of Arms 
(From an old seal owned by Mrs. Perey Holladay, Richmond, Va.) 


In Tue Vincinta Macazine for October, 1951, will appear Part II of “The Wallers of Endfield” 


in which reference will be made to the above coat of arms. 
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(Dabney) Carr, and had issue: 

(a) Thomas Waller (born 1732; died February 10, 1787) married Sarah 
Dabney (born October 2, 1740; died January 10, 1822), daughter of John 
and Sarah A. J. (Harris) Dabney. — (b) Pomfrett Waller (born January 20, 
1747; died June 20, 1799), married Martha Martin. — (c) Agnes Waller mar- 
Johnson. — (d) Ann Waller married James Bullock. — Mary 
Waller married James Overton. — (f) Sarah Waller married Clifton Rhodes 
(1740-1819) of Albemarle County. —(g) Dorothy Waller married Thomas 
Goodloe. — (h) Elizabeth Waller married Edmund Eggleston. 


3. Thomas Waller (born 1705; died circa 1765) married circa 1725. Elizabeth 
Dabney (born circa 1705; died 1794) and had issue: 
(a) Thomas Waller (born circa 1730; died 1798), married circa 1750, Susanna 
[Edwards?].—(b) Dorothy Waller (born circa 1732; died 1792) married 
1750, Solomon Quarles (born 1725; died December 30, 1774). —(c) John 
Waller (born 1735; styled “John Waller, King Wm”); married Mary Ann 


1738, Mrs. Ann (Stanard) Beverley (circa 1716 1756) and had issue: 
(a) Doctor William Waller (born 1739; d.s.p.). — Cb) John Waller (born circa 
1741; died circa 1775),?” married Ann Bowker (she married second, Thomas 
Pritchett). —(c) Ann Waller, married John Beverely Roy. —(d) Dorothy 
Waller, married Richard Johnston.—(e) Martha Waller married Captain 
Gabriel Jones. — (f) Sarah Waller, died unmarried. 


2The will of Colonel John Waller, dated August 2, 1753; probated October 1, 1754 names 
his son Thomas Waller and the said Thomas Waller's children John Waller and Dorothy Quarles. 

26William Waller (1714-1760) inherited (after the death of his mother, Mrs. Dorothy Waller) 
the “Newport” estate in Spotsylvania County that his father Colonel John Waller had established. 

William Waller (1714-1760) was a man of considerable distinction in the life of his county. He 
was captain of a t of horse in November 1737 and on July 4, 1749 qualified to his com- 
mission as colonel of horse in Spotsylvania County. In 1745 he became a member of the Vestry 
of St. George’s Parish and was a representative from Spotsylvania County in the House of 
Burgesses 1742-1753, 1756, and 1758-59. He was a surveyor of the county and succeeded his 
_ er, Edmund Waller, as third clerk of Spotsylvania County in 1751, holding this office until 

is death. 

The will of William Waller, of Spotsylvania County, Gent., dated October 22, 1756; probated 
May 6, 1760, names his children; as do also “A state of the division of the proper slaves of Colonel 
William Waller, according to his will” and “A state of the division of slaves which Mrs. Ann 
Waller held as her dower of the estate of Robert Beverley, Esqr. deceased, and are claimed by 
the children of William Waller, Gent., decd.” Cleenainnda Ccaity Orphans Account Book, 
pages 59 and 61. We are indebted to George H. S. King, of Fredericksburg for these last named 
references ). 

Colonel William Waller (1714-1760) married Mrs. Ann (Stanard) Beverley, widow of Robert 
Beverley (died 1733) Esquire, and daughter of William Stanard (1682-1732) and Ann (Hazle- 
wood) Stanard. It is through the possession by Colonel William Waller (1714-1760) of a _ 
ee of my family arms and my silver seal with the said arms engraved thereon” that the W 
amily coat of arms has descended in the Virginia family. 

27John Waller (circa 1741-1775) succeeded his father, Colonel William Waller (1714-1760) 
as county clerk of Spotsylvania County and was the fourth of his family to hold that office. John 
pe estate was administered on in Spotsylvania County by John Lewis who gave bond therefor 

ay 18, 1775. 


4- William Waller (born June 1714; died January 10, 1760),* married June 21, : 


| 
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5. Benjamin Waller (born October 1, 1716; died May 31, 1786);78 married January 
2, 1746, Martha Hall (born July 2, 1728; died August 4, 1780) and had issue: 
(a) Martha Waller (born November 28, 1747; died .................... ) married March 
15, 1767, William Taylor (born 1739; died September 11, 1820), of Lunen- 
burg County. — (b) Robert Waller (born July 16, 1749; died October, 1749). 
—(c) Mary Waller (born July 14, 1752; died .................. ) married John Tayloe 
Corbin. — (d) John Waller (born July 25, 1753; died .................. ),?9 married 
September 11, 1774, Judith Page.—(e) Dorothy Elizabeth Waller (born 
January 2, 1754; died May 13, 1777), married January 13, 1774, Henry Taze- 
well. — (f) Ann Waller (born February 29, 1756; died November 10, 1785) 
married April 18, 1773, John Boush.—(g) Benjamin Carter Waller (born 
December 24, 1757; ) married Catharine Page. — (h) Clara 
Waller (born September 16, 1759; died 0.0.00... ) married first, Edward 
Travis; second Mordecai Booth. — (i) William Waller (born February 18, 
1762; died 1820), married November 30, 1786, Elizabeth Macon. — (j) Robert 


Hall Waller (born January 7, 1764; died... ), married first, Nancy 
Camm; second, Martha (nee Langhorne) Crafford. — (k) Sarah Waller (born 
January 16, 1766; died ) married John Smith.— (1) Ben Waller 


(born December 3, 1750; died August 31, 1751). — (m) Frances Waller (born 
April 6, 1767; died June 15, 1767). 


6. Edmund Waller (born circa 1718; died 1771 )*! married, October 18, 1740, Mary 
Pendleton (born 1720; died 1808), and had issue: 

(a) The Reverend John Waller (born December 23, 1741; died July 4, 1802) 
married first, Elizabeth Curtis; second Rachel .................... .— (b) The Reverend 
William Edmund Waller (1747-1830) married Mildred Smith (1746-1830). 
—(c) Benjamin Waller (1749-1835) married first Jean Curtis; second Rachel 
jock .—(d) Leonard James Mourning Waller married first Agnes Chiles; 
second Frances Robinson. — (e) Mary Waller married William Wigglesworth. 
—(f) Dorothy Jemima Waller (born 1758; died January 12, 1838) married 
Benjamin Stephens (born April 15, 1754; died September 14, 1839. — (g) 
Nancy Waller married George Mason. 


(This list of the children and grandchildren of Colonel John [1673-1754] and 
Dorothy [King, circa 1675-1759] Waller was compiled by Miss Anne Waller Reddy, 
Richmond, Virginia.**) (To be continued.) 


28See Part II of this article, October magazine, for sketch of Benjamin Waller (1716-1786). 

29John Waller (son of Benjamin Waller [1716-1786]) was fifth clerk of Spotsylvania County, 
from circa 1774 to 1786; and fifth of the Waller name to hold that office. 

30In the Virginia Historical Society library there is a copy of The Works of Edmund Waller, 
Bons in Verse and Prose . . . London . . . 1730, once the property of Mrs. L. C. Waller who left 
it by will to Mrs. Mary C. (Waller) Rowland, wife of Fhemas B. Rowland, of Norfolk. This 
book was deposited with the Society in 1915. Inside the back cover is pasted a copy of records 
from Benjamin Waller’s family Bible. 

31Part II of this article will carry a note on Edmund Waller. Evidence for names of Edmund 
Waller’s children will be found in wills of their paternal grandparents Colonel John and Dorothy 
(King) Waller, and in deeds in Spotsylvania County renee 

32Several times in the past there have been items published in regard to the Waller family 
in Virginia the most notable of these will be found in The Richmond Standard, April 24, 1880 
(by R. A. Brock): The Critic, Richmond, Virginia, March 15, March 29, and April 5, 1890 (by 
W. G. Stanard) and Hayden, Virginia Genealogies . . . pages 382-83. 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


A LETTER OF GENERAL R. E. LEE 
TO MR. ROBERT BEVERLEY 


Turoucu the courtesy of Alexander William Armour, of Princeton, New 
Jersey, we have the privilege of presenting in facsimile a brief, though in- 
teresting letter written in November 1865, by General Robert E. Lee to 
Mr. Robert Beverley, of Blandfield, Essex County, and Avenel, Fauquier 
County. 

Robert Beverley, to whom this letter was addressed, was Robert Beverley, 
of Blandfield, Essex County and Avenel, Fauquier County, who served with 
rank of Colonel in the Confederate Army. He possessed large estates; was 
an argiculturist of note; at one time president of the Virginia State Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Robert Beverley married Jane, daughter of John Hill Carter of Falkland, 
Fauquier County, who was a son of Edward Carter, of Cloverland, Fauquier 
County. This Edward Carter was an elder half-brother of Ann Hill Carter 
who married General Henry (Light Horse Harry) Lee, becoming the 
mother of General Robert E. Lee. Thus it was that in concluding his letter 
to Mr. Beverley, General Lee wrote “Give much love to my dear Cousin 
Jane..." 

General Lee had but recently assumed the office of president of Washing- 
ton College, while Mr. Beverley, evidently in pressing need of obtaining 
the services of a young man to live in his home and to take charge of certain 
affairs for him, appealed to the General to recommend someone for that 
position. General Lee not only had wide acquaintance among young men 
who had come out of the Confederate Army at the close of the war; he had, 
also, a profound knowledge of character and ability in men and no one could 


1General Lee’s baptismal name “Robert Edward” was given him in honor of his two maternal 
uncles, Robert and Edward Carter, brothers of his er Anne Hill Carter, wife of General 
Henry (“Light Horse Harry”) Lee. The “Edward” in his name was after Edward Carter, of 
Cloverland, the grandfather of Mrs. Beverley. The “Robert” in his name was after Doctor Robert 
Carter, of Shirley, the grandfather of Warrington Carter, one of the young men whom General 
Lee refers to in his letter to Mr. Beverley. 
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better recommend a man for a position of such intimate association in a 
family. General Lee’s reply to Mr. Beverley’s request has all of the usual 
charm of his letters. Briefly and with marked directness the General, 
comprehending his friend’s requirement and urgent need, makes his recom- 
mendations in an effort to assist him. If the young men whom the General 
named in his letter to Mr. Beverley ever knew of his recommendation they 
must, ever afterward, have taken pride in that fact. A young man could have 
no higher honor conferred on him than the confidence in his character and 
ability manifested by General Lee in recommending him for such a position. 

The men whose names appear in General Lee’s letter to Mr. Beverley are 
all noteworthy persons. Landon Mason, the loss of whose services Mr. 
Beverley must have felt so keenly, was Landon Randolph Mason, whose 
gallant service in the Confederate Army, first as a private in the infantry — 
honorably discharged in 1862 on account of ill health; but undaunted by the 
fact, the next year re-enlisted in Ewell’s Cavalry Escort. In 1863 he became 
a member of Mosby’s Battalion and finally was a prisoner of war for some 
time. In after years he was as valiant a soldier of the Cross of Christ as he 
had been of the starry cross of the Confederate Battle Flag. His ardent 
ministry is still a treasured memory with many persons, now grown to three 
score years and more, who knew him as a “Priest in the Church of God” 
and a faithful pastor in congregations of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
In his veins flowed the blood of the Masons of Gunston Hall, the Carters 
of Shirley, the Randolphs of Turkey Island, Chatsworth and Eastern View; 
the Chichesters, McCartys and Balls. 

The other men mentioned by General Lee also had experienced “baptism 
by fire” and had served in various capacities in the Confederate Army. War- 
rington Carter of Shirley, was a son of Hill Carter, of Shirley, who had, as 
a young man, won distinguished honor while serving as a midshipman in 
1814 on the sloop-of-war Peacock in her encounter with the Epervier; to 
whom a sword was presented by the Congress of the United States in recog- 
nition of his service on that occasion.? Lewis Warrington Carter’s baptismal 
name was given him by his father in honor of Captian Lewis Warrington, 
of Williamsburg, who commanded the Peacock in her engagement with the 
Epervier. Not only was Warrington Carter a “Shirley Carter” but his mother 
was a Randolph of the Turkey Island-Chatsworth-Eastern View line of that 
family, which had intermarried with Beverleys and Bollings, and again 


2The sword presented by Congress to Hill Carter is now a treasured possession of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. 
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with Carters. Warrington Carter’s paternal grandmother was a daughter of 
General (and Governor) Thomas Nelson, and thence he derived descent 
from the Grymes and Burwell families and again from Randolphs and 
Carters. In fact, Warrington Carter was descended from Robert (“King”) 
Carter in three lines; from “The King’s” sons, John Carter (progenitor of the 
Shirley family), and Charles Carter, of Cleve, King George County; and 
from “The King’s” daughter, Elizabeth Carter, who married Nathaniel 
Burwell.’ 

“Mr. Philip Meade’s (near Millwood) 3rd Son” to whom General Lee 
refers was a grandson of that stalwart of the Christian faith, the Right 
Reverend William Meade, Bishop of Virginia; revered and beloved friend 
of General Lee. This young man was Everard Meade, who in later years 
became a clergyman. Besides the Meades he numbered among his fore- 
fathers — Pages, Nelsons, Carters, Everards, Grymeses, Ludwells, Harrisons. 

“Mr. Robert N. Pendleton, son of Mr. Hugh N. Pendleton of Jefferson 
[County, West Virginia]” carried the blood of the families of Pendleton, 
Taylor, Digges, Nelson, Page, Carter and many another distinguished 
Virginian family in his veins. 

Col. Briscoe G. Baldwin, who had been chief of ordnance to General 
Lee, was son of the distinguished Briscoe Gerard Baldwin, lawyer and 
jurist, member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-30, mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of Virginia and major general of Virginia 
militia. His Baldwin blood was derived from a long line of Connecticut and 
New Jersey worthies who sent a scion to the Valley of Virginia in Doctor 
Cornelius Baldwin, a surgeon in the Revolutionary War. Maternally, 
Colonel Baldwin was a grandson of the distinguished Chancellor John 
Brown, of the Staunton (Virginia) District Court of Chancery. Colonel 
Baldwin’s mother was a Peyton of Prince William County; and his grand- 
mother Baldwin, who was a Briscoe, gave to him descent from the well- 
known Maryland families of Briscoe and Gerard. Colonel Briscoe G. Bald- 
win’s sister, Frances, was the wife of the Honorable Alexander H. H. Stuart, 
one of the most able Virginian statesmen of all times. 


3Warrington Carter and Landon Randolph Mason were cousins of near degree. Both of them 
were young kinsmen of General Lee, through his mother, Mrs. Anne Hill (Carter) Lee. 
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Facts Concerning the Laying of this Nation’s Economic and 
Political Cornerstone 


by Samus M. Bemiss* 


Miss Erten Giascow was once quoted as having said that history should only be 
written in the light of romance. I am inclined to believe that if Miss Ellen ever said 
anything of the kind it was an observation on our Virginia Histories rather than a 
dictum to be followed by future historians. Anyhow, I feel that the ungarnished events 
which occurred along Powhatan’s River in the early 17th century are sufficiently in- 
triguing to give them their proper perspective and to warrant simple statements of the 
facts concerning the laying of this Nation’s economic and political cornerstone. In a 
contribution to this end, I have had the great satisfaction of working with your honored 
President on the boards of both the Virginia State Library and the Virginia Historical 
Society.' Our task is absorbing. 

I really marvel at my own presumption to undertake or even to participate in such a 
task; to question the tall tales of John Smith; to indicate that here and there a magnifi- 
cent imagination had ignored both logic and possibilities; or to suggest that the beauti- 
ful and very practical “affair of the heart” of John Rolfe had influenced the Romantic 
Historians. ‘tis indeed a bold task, but I don’t believe John Smith poured cold water 
down the sleeves of your ancestors nor do I believe that John Rolfe singlehanded 
founded the American Tobacco Company. They had some associates who didn’t have 
time to keep diaries—too busy hewing a nation out of the wilderness—who died in 
their boots before they could write their memoirs. They were hardy men. 

One hundred and eight of them landed on a little island in the wilderness in 1607. 
They were men of infinite courage and energy. Adventurers they were called, but 
familiars at the Mermaid Tavern. They were acquaintances of Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Ben Johnson, and Raleigh; veterans who had served in the Low Countries and under 
Drake. They were Englishmen of the gentry, of the sea, and of the rising merchant 
class dignified by the shrewd Queen who saw that in trade lay the strength of her 
future Empire. With them were also a blacksmith named Read, a tailor named Love, 
a barber named Cowper, a laborer named Laydon, and others. Brave men all—not 
men of soft hands. They brought these three wondrously small ships across a tem- 
pestuous ocean. They were adept with the use of a rapier and in a marvelously short 
time became proficient with the ax and the plow. They used a rope to navigate the 
seas and with equal equanimity to hang a recalcitrant. Their minds were alert, 

*An address delivered by Samuel M. Bemiss before the Annual Meeting of Order of the First 
Families of Virginia in Washington, D. C., April, 1951. Mr. Bemiss is a member of the Executive 
Committee of Virginia Historical Society and chairman of the Board of Virginia State Library. It 
is by the Editor’s request that Mr. Bemiss has kindly consented to the salivedion of this address 
in our magazine. 

and lnember of the Execute Commies of Hiseical Soclety and of the Board 
of Virginia State Library. 
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products of the brilliance of the Elizabethan era. Newport, Gosnold, Archer, Hunt, 
Percy, Wingfield, a man who by his own admission signed himself John Ratcliffe, 
Smith who was taken along because he was a cartographer, and Martin because he 
was supposed to know something about gold. In all, one of the most contentious 
groups of men ever gathered together, even in Virginia. They suffered a 45 per cent 
mortality in a few months. They became discouraged and voted unanimously to sail 
for home “save only John Martin.” Relief arrived in the nick of time and saved the 
Colony. 

I pause at the name of John Martin and speculate on this son of Sir Richard, thrice 
Lord Mayor of London; this nephew to Sir Julius Caesar, court physician and intimate 
of Bacon; this veteran of the wars and captain in the Queen’s Navy—educated, quick 
tempered, and of boundless energy. A biographer might do worse than to select him 
for study for he seems to me to typify that determination, intelligence, and courage 
which made the success of the Colony inevitable. 

Martin came to Jamestown on the Godspeed in 1607 and lived in Virginia all the 
rest of his life except for short trips to London. He outlived all of his early associates 
and died in 1632 at the age of 70. He served on the Council, he was commander of 
the ordinance, he imported “rogues and vagabonds and scholars and such lyke” from 
England and put them to work. No drones could live with John Martin. By his own 
labor and that of those whom he directed he dignified labor. In the preservation of his 
own freedom he won it for others, and he participated in every event of the unfolding 
drama on the James River. He left no diary or “True Relations” but contemporary 
testimony indicates that he was conducting horticultural experiments with tobacco and 
native plants as early as 1611 and on lands from which he had pushed back the vast 
forest which went to the very water's edge. It is interesting to note that John Martin’s 
plantation is still in a high state of cultivation and in all probability represents the 
oldest continuous agricultural enterprise in continental United States. At the same 
time John Rolfe, in the words of Hamor, took pains to make trial thereof, planting 
tobacco and experimenting with seeds he had brought from Trinidad. 

The ship Treasurer sailed from Jamestown in the winter of 1616 with Martin and 
Rolfe on board and a full cargo of “very fine tobac.” Thus began this trade of immense 
value. On this voyage, Rolfe could write of Virginia “every man was at last sitting 
under his fig tree in safety, reaping and gathering the fruits of his labors insofar as he 
had earned them.” 

It is wondrous what these men accomplished. Think of it—friends, rivals, at times 
enemies—together they did much to lay the cornerstone of a new society. Representa- 
tives of the great middle class, including artisans, farmers, and laborers, began a steady 
flow to the land of budding opportunity. They brought with them the Englishman's 
passion for the ownership of land, they indentured themselves to acquire it, and they 
were rewarded in proportion to their usefulness and importance. John Smith had 
written that “No man has a natural right to a place in America. He must make his 
own.” And so they came. Many of them whose total wealth was the clothes on their 
backs, strong right arms, and determination. They were seeking economic security 
and were willing to pay for it in blood and labor. When they elected the first House 
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of Burgesses in 1619 they weren’t motivated by any crusading spirit to evolve new 
political principles. They were practical men looking for a practical way to meet their 
difficulties, and so they elected their Burgesses, the ablest and most determined men 
in their communities. Their undeviating purpose and that of their successors was to 
protect for their use and enjoyment the fruits of their labors. On this cornerstone 
American government was founded. 

There is another interesting thing about this first free election on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. It was a contested election. The Burgesses elected from John Martin’s 
Brandon were refused their seats because of a clause in Martin’s patent exempting him 
from any obligation to obey the laws of the Colony “Save only to defend it against 
foreign and domestical enemies.” The rights of delegates from Ward’s plantation, 
Martin’s neighbors, were questioned, for Ward was a squatter and had no title to his 
land. His delegates, however, were finally seated. Thus, this first legislative body of 
free Englishmen prevailed against privilege and at the same time recognized the 
franchise of “Those permanently interested in and attached to the community” a little 
over 150 years ahead of George Mason’s Declaration of Rights. 

Certainly, the accomplishments of these early settlers were miraculous. They laid 
the foundation and they set the course by the polar star of the dignity of labor and the 
right of man to enjoy the fruits of his industry. They established industry and institu- 
tions and both prospered under the protection of the practical concepts of these practi- 
cal men. Thus far, though sorely pressed at times, they and their successors have not 
been thrown off their course. Royal governors, revolutions, a civil war, and two world 
wars have testified to the endurance of this foundation. 

Oglethorpe and John Locke to the South; Calvert and his Catholics and William 
Penn and his Quakers to the north; the Dutch in New York; the intolerant and 
intolerable Puritans of New England—certainly, a diverse lot of people, all of whom 
in their wisdom eventually conformed to and accepted as their own, the fundamental 
political and social principles, and the precepts and institutions developed by the men 
who dwelt beside the great river they had named after one of the most unimaginative 
of the English kings. 

Stripped of romantic fantasy and sentimentality your history still contains intriguing 
personalities and absorbing and heart stirring events. I take it is the duty of our 
libraries and historical societies to preserve these facts and to present them in such 
a way that they may give faith and courage and guide this people over the uncharted 
seas which they must travel. This Nation’s strength is immense, its destiny is far 
ahead. The voice of the great river is still heard “Be strong and of good courage. The 
land thou seeist is given thee,” and we are yet, 


“Like the bird which pauses in its flight 
On boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way yet sings 
Knowing it hath wings.” 
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A Conscientious Parson: 


The Reverend William Davis and the Quakers 


by Freperick B. 


Tue role of the minority religious groups—particularly Baptists and Quakers—in pre- 
paring the way for the separation of church and state in Virginia is well known. Of 
slighter historical significance but withal of real human interest is the story, here un- 
folded, from documents preserved in a Quaker record book, of an Anglican minister 
whose scruple of conscience about taking tithes from dissenters led him, on his own 
authority, to grant them exemption from future payments for his support. 

The year was 1767, nearly a decade before the compulsory payment of tithes to the 
Church of England was suspended in Virginia. The parson was the Reverend William 
Davis, formerly of Hanover Parish in King George’s County, now of Westover Parish 
in Charles City County.! His parish was a large one, being coterminous with the 
county itself,? and there were a number of Quakers living within its bounds, who 
regularly refused on conscientious grounds to pay tithes for the support of a “hireling” 
clergy and were consequently liable to distraint of goods under the 1748 Act for the 
Support of the Clergy.? 

In 1765 the Reverend Mr. Davis, “thinking it a hardship and unreasonable im- 
position upon any inoffensive orderly body of people to pay for a thing they have never 
received any benefit from,” had instructed the Sheriff to excuse the Friends in his 
parish from any further contribution to his support. Learning later that his instructions 
had been overlooked, he ordered the goods which had been taken from two of them 
to be returned, and gave it as his opinion that “every reasonable minister,” once made 
aware of the injustice of tithing dissenters, would be willing to do likewise. 

Davis’s letter, addressed in the first instance to James Binford of Charles City 
County, was read in the nearest Monthly Meeting of Friends—that held in adjacent 
Henrico County—in May, 1767. The meeting, naturally receiving it with satisfaction, 
instructed two of its leading members, Robert Pleasants of Curles and his son of the 
same name, to acknowledge it and to request permission to publish it in the Virginia 
Gazette as an example to other ministers. Two months later it was reported to the 
meeting that no reply had been received from Davis, and a search of Cappon and 
Duff's Virginia Gazette Index yields no indication that the letter was ever printed. 
Presumably Davis was content to clear his own conscience but shrank from bringing 
pressure to bear upon his brethren of the cloth. Nevertheless it was a generous act— 
for it meant a voluntary reduction in his income—and a courageous one—for it laid 
him open to the criticism of other clergymen. The incident, without precedent and 
without sequel, so far as the writer knows, not only confirms the view that the much- 
maligned colonial Virginia clergy included men of sensitive conscience but suggests 

1Edward L. Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia (Milwaukee, 1927), p. 263. 


2George C. Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia (Richmond, 1945), p. 56. 
3Hening, Statutes at Large, VI, 88-90. 
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that doubts about the justice of the Establishment could find lodgment even among 
the ministers themselves. 

The minute book of Henrico Monthly Meeting (1757-1778), into which Davis's 
letter and the Quakers’ reply was copied, is in the Brock Collection in The Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. The following passages are quoted by permission. 
[From minutes of meeting held May 2, 1767, p. 129] 

William Davis parson in Charles City County by a letter directed to a Friend in 
that County importing that from a Conviction of Conscience that [sic] it was unjust 
to receive anything as part of his salary from Friends, he had Ordered the Collector to 
alow so much out of the levy, which being at his request communicated to this meeting 
was read; And as it contains matter worthy of Record, and aught to be acknowledged, 
Robert Pleasants Jut & Robert Pleasants are appointed to write to him & request his 
permission to have the same published in the gazette, and the Clerk is ordered to enter 
it on Record. 


[Appended to the above, pp. 130131] 


Dr Sir 

The year before last I order’d the Collector to excuse you, and all the rest of the 
people, commonly call’d Quakers, from paying such part of the levy or Tax as be- 
long’d to the Ministers Salery, and alow’d him for the whole at our Settlement ac- 
cordingly. The last year Billy Christian told me he had, thro’ forgetfulness I suppose, 
collected from you and one more, which however, at my Instance, he promis’d im- 
mediately to return. But to prevent any more mistakes of the kind, I hereby give you 
an Order upon Cap" Minge, our present Sherif & Collector, which shall stand good 
against all future Collectors, during my life, to excuse & acquit y* Society from paying 
of any Tax or Levy on my Acct as Minister; thinking it a hardship & unreasonable 
Imposition upon any inoffensive orderly Body of People, to pay for a thing they never 
rec’ any Benefit from, and be persecuted, purely as it were, for Conscience Sake. I’m 
sorry I should not have taken this into Consideration sooner, but hope its not yet too 
late to think justly, & sho’d humbly presume that every reasonable Minister, at least, 
if put in mind of your tender Case, might be induced to do likewise. You'll please to 
acquaint all your Brethren with the above Resolution, at a proper Meeting, that they 
may be prepared against the Collector’s next demand, and believe me to be, with all 
sincerity, their & your very respectful 
Charles City, April 27 1767 hble Servant 
PS*/As I should be glad this —— 
letter might be read in your Monthly 
Meeting, it will give me Satisfaction 
to have a line or two from the Meeting 
to know if it has met with their appro- 
bation. 

W.D. 
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The Answer———— 
Curles 5 mo: 5 1767 

Respected Friend 

Thy letter dated the 27* ult° directed to James Binford was deliver’d into and read 
in our Monthly Meeting the 24 Instant; and as the Contence appear to be the result of 
mature consideration, from motives of Justice to Conscientious Suffering people, we 
have it in Charge from the said Meeting to acquaint thee that it was well approv’d, 
and merits our grateful acknowledgments. And as it was deem’d that a publication 
thereof would reflect credit to the Author with every considerate or thoughtful person 
and might be a means of inducing others of thy function to follow such an example of 
Equity and Moderation not before to be met with in our Records, we were directed 
also to request thy permission to have it inserted in the Gazette to which thy assent will 
be an additional obligation to the members of our said Meeting for whom we are 


Respectfully Thy assured Friends 


To Rosert PLEASANTS 


William Davis Charles City Pieasants Jut 


Major Samuel Houston 
Contributed by E. P. Tompkins, M.D., Lexington, Virginia 


Tue father of General Sam Houston, of enduring Texas fame, was also named Sam, 
or Samuel. His title of Major, it is said, comes from his rank as a Militia Officer. He 
lived on Timber Ridge, Rockbridge County; in his will designating himself as “of 
Timberridge.” He was the father of a family of eight children, all mentioned by name 
in his will. 

One slightly humorous incident is set down in the formal court records, to the effect 
that on a certain occasion in Timber Ridge Church, while religious service was in 
progress, a young woman of the congregation was seized with “The Jerks,” a specious of 
hysteria which was prevalent in various congregations, not only in Rockbridge County, 
but elsewhere. The young woman, Ann Henderson by name, in a sort of trance, got 
up from her seat and began to dance up and down the aisle. Major Houston at once 
went to her and remonstrated, saying it was not proper to act that way in church. 
Others of the congregation disagreed with this, but Ann was led out of the building, 
and allowed to lie down on the grass outside until her nervous manifestation passed 
off. Major Houston shortly was summoned to appear in court, but after a short hearing 
the case was dismissed. 

Major Samuel Houston’s will (a somewhat lengthy document), dated September 
22, 1806; probated November 6, 1807 is recorded in the Clerk’s Office of Rockbridge 
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County, Virginia, Will Book No. 3, pp. 7374-75-76. Among the provisions therein 
laid down is one that his executors shall provide the money to enable his wife and 
children “to move with convenience as they consider it most elligible to some new 
country;” and the further provision that money be supplied to enable them there to 
purchase land. It is well authenticated that they did remove from Virginia to Tenn- 
essee when the son, Sam, was a teen-age boy. 

Some four miles northeast of Lexington, once stood a fairly well-known inn or 
“ordinary” named “The Blue-Ball Tavern.” In all likelihood it had a large ball painted 
blue, suspended over the entrance, as its sign. On top of the hill near this tavern was 
once a small cemetery or private burial ground, which was known as The Blue Ball 
Cemetery. An owner of the surrounding land, the late Mr. Kessinger, told this writer 
that when he was plowing a certain field, at one spot he noticed a difference in the 
texture of the soil, and thought perhaps a strawstack had rotted to pieces there; but 
later learned that the selfsame spot had once been a small graveyard, and that the 
father of General Sam Houston was buried in it. The Houston home was nearby, so 
this is at least credible. 

The little cemetery has utterly disappeared, and the plow has repeatedly passed over 
the spot where it once existed—a sad commentary on the changes which time brings 
about, and the neglect with which the memories of those now gone are treated. 

Another item in Major Houston’s will was this: “I give and bequeath unto my 
son John my sword.” Perhaps if he could have foreseen the future this sword might 
have been bequeathed to son Samuel instead. 


Will of Mrs. Sarah Southall, Charles City County, 1764 
by James P. C. 


Trutu is indeed stranger than fiction! Who would have believed that a soldier of 
General McClellan’s army in the peninsula of Tidewater Virginia between York and 
James rivers, walking across the courthouse yard of Charles City County in August, 
1862, had idly picked up on the ground two stray leaves of the Court Record Book for 
the years 1762-1764, put them in his knapsack, and painstakingly carried them to his 
home in Ohio, and that now, nearly ninety years afterwards, these original pages had, 
as it were providentially, found their way back to Virginia and were safe and im- 
perishable in the archives of the State Library in Richmond? Yet such is the romantic 
story as told briefly in the January number of this magazine where the recovered pages 
299-300 and 313-314 are now in print.! 

As the author of an article “Concerning the Southall’s of Charles City County” 
published more than a decade ago in Wm&MCQ, 2d ser., XX, 306-313 and 397-403, 
the document in these sheets that happens to be of particular interest to me is the Will 
of Mrs. “Sarah Southall widow of Charles City & parish of Westover,” who died ap- 


1VaMHG&B, Vol. 59, 103-107. 
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parently in 1764 when she was already “very old and infirm but of perfect mind & 
memory.” Unfortunately, the whole of the Will has not been recovered, for the con- 
clusion, containing the date of it, names of witnesses, etc., was on page 315 of the 
Record Book which is gone with the wind. However, there is little doubt that it was 
probated in 1764. 

The testator’s property consisted entirely of (a) household furniture (desk, “chest 
of draws,” several featherbeds, and “a large Church Bible”), (b) “stock of cattle Hoggs 
horses & sheep,” and (c) fourteen negro slaves, and was bequeathed to her surviving 
children, seemingly all adults at the time when the Will was made, and to a grand- 
daughter who was then still a young girl. The fact that her son was named “William 
Talbott” shows that she had been married previously to a Mr. Talbott and had out- 
lived two husbands; and the additional fact that the names of her daughters, “Sarah 
Dudley,” Frances Bachurst,” “Mary Johnson,” and “Lucy Philipe” are evidently their 
married names tends to prove that they were all full sisters of her son and that she had 
had no issue by her last husband. Except for one other item concerning the testator’s 
grand-daughter, the facts above mentioned are practically all the information to be 
gleaned from the Will by itself. 

However, from another source we do know that John Southall, Jr., or John 
Southall,? eldest son of John Southall! who was deputy sheriff of Charles City County 
in 1737 and who died in 1744 or 1745, married his second wife Sarah Talbot in 1754;? 
and the clear inference is that the widow Mrs. Sarah Talbot was then already the 
mother of five or six children and past the age of child-bearing. John Southall, Jr., 
did not live long after his second marriage, for he died during the decade 1754-1764 
leaving his wife again a widow? 

The name of Mrs. Frances Bachurst recalls the fact that shortly before his death the 
elder John Southall brought suit against the widow of a certain John Backhouse 
(Bachurst), dec’d., who was the administratrix of his estate, and that in 1745 John 
Southall, Jr., and his wife Elizabeth continued or renewed this litigation.* It is plain 
that in the quarter of a century prior to the Revolution the families of Talbot, Dud- 
ley, Bachurst, and Southall were all near neighbors in Charles City County and 
interrelated in various ways. Possibly Mrs. Sarah Talbot-Southall’s (eldest?) daughter 
Mrs. Sarah Dudley was the mother of Captain John Dudley, who was a Virginia soldier 
in the Revoluntionary War, and of his two sisters, the elder of whom was the first wife 
of James Southall of “Milton,” and the younger named Sarah Dudley married (1781) 
William Southall of Charles City County, grandson of Dasey Southall.* 


2Wm&MCO, 2d ser., XX, 308. 

3The conjecture (Wm&MCQ, XX, 309) that John Southall, Jr., lived to be an octogenarian and 
was the “brother John” named affectionately in the will of James Southall of “Milton,” Charles 
City Co., who died in 1794, proves to be wide of the mark; as is so often the case with genealogical 
guesses. The error in this instance tends to vitiate a part of the argument on which the article 
in Wm&MCO was based. 

4WmMCOQ, 2d ser., XX, 308. 

5Wm&MCQ, XX, 307, 309. Incidentally, this Sarah Dudley had no connection with the widow 
Mrs. Sarah Dudley who married William Cary* (William,3 William,? Miles!) of Yorktown in 
1773 (Fairfax Harrison, The Virginia Cary’s, 1919, p. 140). 
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The last item in Mrs. Sarah Southall’s Will is the gift of a negro girl “unto my 
Grandaughter Sarah Southall (Daughter of Tabitha Southall dec) so soon as she 
arrives at the age of Eighteen or marries.” Accordingly, we are led to infer that Mrs. 
Tabitha Southall was still another daughter of Mrs. Sarah Talbot-Southall, and was the 
wife of a man named Southall, possibly a son of John Southall, Jr., and his first wife 
Elizabeth. 

The Will of an old lady who lived in Virginia in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is not apt to be of much interest or importance by itself; yet if it sheds a ray of 
light here and there and affords clues that help us to put her friends and relations in 
their proper places, such a document, slight as it seems, may have a very distinct use 
and value for the patient historian who, with little material to aid him, endeavours as 
best he can to make an accurate picture of society in the Old Dominion. 


QUERY 


Lewis Rogers, Virginia Youth 
Kidnapped by Chief Blackfish to Replace his only Son 


The undersigned would be grateful for any information that any reader of this 
Magazine may have in regard to the Kidnapping of Lewis Rogers in his early youth 
by Shawnee Indians. This kidnapping occurred during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century; probably between 1770 and 1785. The story given in abbreviated form 
below was published in The Christian Advocate (general organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South), Nashville, Tennessee, October 28, 1910 (being Vol. 71, 
No. 43; on page 12). Under the caption “Chief Blackfish and his White Captive,” 
one of the church’s missionaries related the story as told to him by a granddaughter 
of the stolen boy. This Indian version confirms the tradition handed down in the 
Rogers family. Special credit for help in founding the mission is given to Henry Lewis 
Rogers, son of Lewis Rogers, Jr. 

My purpose in seeking to communicate with any one who may know anything 
about this tragic occurrence is in an effort to locate possible descendants of other mem- 
bers of this Rogers family to which Lewis Rogers, the kidnapped boy belonged, who 
may yet be living in Virginia or neighboring states. I also hope to be able to find the 
location of the family home during those early days. This Rogers family lived some- 
where in Virginia; probably having recently moved from the eastern section of the 
colony to a location farther west,! as the Shawnees were in one of their Kentucky 
camps when their scouts were sent to capture Lewis Rogers. 

We know that Lewis Rogers had at least two brothers: Benjamin and Larkin 
Rogers. My family descends from Larkin Rogers, born in Virginia, February 11, 1766. 

1In an early Hi of Monongalia County, now West Virginia, I find under “Certificates for 


Lands” the names Lewis Rogers, 1770, and Benjamin Rogers, 1771, both on West’s Run, 
tributary to the Cheat River. “Rogers Fort,” in the forks of the Cheat River, is mentioned. The 


author states that these settlers came from eastern Virginia. 
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In our family tradition the story of the kidnapping of Lewis Rogers is as follows: 
One day, while Lewis was out playing with his brothers, a party of Indians appeared 
and snatched him away, “to replace the lost son of the Chief,” (Blackfish, whose boy 
had been killed during a fight with the whites). The Indians vanished as suddenly 
as they had come, leaving no trace of their whereabouts. It was many years later — 
perhaps about 1800 — before the brothers of Lewis Rogers finally found him. For 
several years he had been married to the daughter of Blackfish. The brothers per- 
suaded Lewis to return to Virginia to visit their mother, who was growing old and 
who had never ceased to grieve for her lost son. At home, he was welcomed with 
great rejoicing. Friends and kinsmen came from far and near to celebrate the oc- 
casion. Everything possible was done for Lewis to content him and to win him back 
to his own people. Yet he refused to lay aside his Indian garments. He told his mother 
that he still loved her dearly, but that he had come only to visit her; that he had 
become the son of Chief Blackfish; that he had a wife and three little boys among 
the Indians; that he loved them, and his duty lay there. And so, after a visit of per- 
haps two or three months, Lewis was finally and irrevocably lost to his family. Rising 
very early one morning, he called his negro servant and ordered that his horse be 
brought. The slave protested, but “Marse Lewis” was firm. Without a good-bye or 
a backward look, he rode away toward the camp of the Indians — never to return. 

Any reader of this Magazine who has any information whatsoever in regard to the 
kidnapping of Lewis Rogers, as to his family and the place of their residence at the 
time of the kidnapping or any information as to the former place of residence of the 
family will confer a great favor by communicating with — Larkin C. Rogers, P. O. Box 
1255, c/o General Post Office, New York 1, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Virginians on Olympus: a Cultural Analysis of Four Great Men. By MarsHatu 
Witt Fisxwick. Richmond, Virginia, 1951. 74 pp. $2.00. 


Here is something new in the literature of Virginia history and though they doubt- 
less will not do so with any immodesty, the Virginia Historical Society and The Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography can take pride in having been the original 
publishers of this book, since it first appeared serially in the Magazine’s issues of 
January, 1950-January, 1951. Thus they have contributed to the release in reprinted 
form of a group of essays which should now deservedly reach and serve an even more 
extensive audience. 

Virginians on Olympus is a stimulating, at times even a provocative, little volume 
which follows no precedent and has virtually no counterpart. Its gifted young author, 
who left Roanoke to enroll at the University of Virginia and that institution in turn 
for graduate studies at Yale University before he returned to Virginia to become 
Assistant Professor of American Studies at Washington and Lee University, has 
blazed a new and exciting trail. In a very different area he has become as much an 
explorer and pioneer as was one of the four Virginians whom he has submitted 
to his distinctive interpretive review, Daniel Boone. 

In the academic sense of the word, implying a separate discipline or branch of learn- 
ing, this book is no more a history than its author is a historian. His field, “American 
Studies,” far from being restrictive and exclusive, can be defined in general terms as 
an expansive discipline which straddles the usual divisions of knowledge, particularly 
those having to do with history and literature. It seeks cultural synthesis and is charac- 
terized by an emphasis upon interpretation rather than upon original contributions to 
human knowledge in the manner of the common doctoral dissertation. Thus Dr. 
Fishwick’s “cultural analysis of four great men” associated with Virginia proves to be 
much less analytical and much more readable than the uninformed reader of this sub- 
title might suppose. 

As a contribution toward overall evaluation of the symbolic function of heroes in 
American cultural development, the author has elected to deal with four of them— 
Captain John Smith, Daniel Boone, George Washington, and Robert E. Lee. Dis- 
claiming any intention to discover even an iota of new biographical information 
about them, the author seeks to trace the fluctuations of their posthumous reputations 
and to interpret the signs of the times which these changing opinions reflect in our 
state’s and our nation’s cultural evolution. 

It is far easier to pick flaws in the result than it would be to do the same job half as 
well. Some may want to quarrel with the selection of Smith and Boone in the author's 
quartet. His explanation of his omission of Thomas Jefferson is interesting but, to 
me, unconvincing. Broad generalizations, sweeping enough almost to take the breath 
of the literal-minded, may shock some readers but should be accepted tolerantly as an 
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inherent attribute of the author’s purpose and method. Indeed, their challenge is 
one of the merits of his work. Footnotes are numerous enough, but they serve rather 
more to supplement the text than to justify it. And from the vantage point of a decade’s 
more experience in considering subject matters at least superficially similar to his, this 
reviewer might point modestly and understandingly to evidences of immaturity in 
the author's treatment of difficult topics which the ripest scholars would doubtless fail 
to master perfectly. 

But these reservations do not detract from the true service performed by the in- 
ventive approach and by the suggestive perception of an essentially worthwhile and 
meaningful interpretation. It illumines much in the character of all those to whom 
these four men have been heroes. If not a perfect model, it is a pattern which all may 
hope that the author and others as well qualified will apply to other personalities, 
other symbols, and other problems of our state’s and of our nation’s civilization. 


W. Epwin 
Virginia State Library 


The First Tunstalls in Virginia and Some of Their Descendants. Wurr Morais. 
Published by The Clegg Company, San Antonio, Texas, 1950. $7.50. 


This book discusses a family richly deserving recognition and is a welcome addi- 
tion to the comparatively few Virginia genealogies. The interested uncle or aunt 
assiduously jotting down items about all branches of the clan, writing hither and yon 
for data and then assembling the results in orderly fashion is a blessing seldom be- 
stowed on a Virginia family. The reason for this may lie in a certain temper of mind, 
an indifference to serious research or merely because the story of the “three 
brothers who came over with a large grant of land from the King” afforded such an 
effortless alibi that it was widely adopted. 

Mr. Morris purposes to ignore tradition unsupported by documentary evidence 
and begins his account of the family with the immigrant Richard Tunstall. The 
date of his arrival is unknown, but he was already established on his land by 1663 
and of sufficient prominence to be called “Mr.,” a title used sparingly in the seven- 
teenth century. His plantation on the Mattaponi River lay at date of patent in New 
Kent County but on the formation of King and Queen County lay there. 

A disastrous fire in 1828, followed by another in 1865, left no court records in the 
county prior to 1831. The Quit Rent Roll of 1704 published in Wertenbaker’s 
Planters of Colonial Virginia, legislative petitions from the county beginning 1776 
shelved in the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library, the tax lists of the 
county both real and personal, beginning 1782, also in the Archives Division, the 
Vestry Book of Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen County Virginia 1729-1783, 
published 1931 by Virginia State Library and Fleet's Colonial Virginia Abstracts, 
Vols. IV-VII, XIV, XV, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIII comprise most of the accessible 
source material. There are, however, papers of some King and Queen County fami- 
lies in the collections of the Virginia State Library, the Virginia Historical Society, 
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the University of Virginia, and elsewhere. Court records of adjacent counties also 
yield scattered items. Further, there are chancery suits involving residents of the 
county in the Reports of Cases determined in the General Court of Virginia and in 
the Supreme Court of Appeals. In addition, there are suit papers of the District 
Court held at Fredericksburg 1792-1809 relating to King and Queen County people. 
But study and search as one will, the sum total of facts that can be collected is meager 
and the vital statistics indispensible in a connected genealogy are few in number. 

“The D.A.R. Sketch” (p. 5) is mentioned so frequently by Mr. Morris and seems 
to have caused him so much concern that the reviewer took pains to examine it. It is 
a file in the library of the Daughters of the American Revolution on the Tunstall 
family of Virginia with the subtitle “William Tunstall (1738-1792) and Betsy Barker 
his wife.” There is a manuscript of 9 pages written in 1926 and 1929 by Mrs. Lucy 
Poole Abbot mentioned (p. 185) by Mr. Morris, her first cousin, as the person “who 
started this Tunstall quest.” There is also a typescript certified copy of the will of 
Edmund S. Tunstall of Hopkins County, Kentucky (p. 50). Finally, there is an 
eight page typescript account of the Tunstall family, beginning with Richard who 
was established in New Kent County by 1663, but giving mostly details of the 
William and Betsy Barker line. The half-page of references does not touch the 
earlier generations which are evidently incapable of proof. Clearly some of its readers 
have found errors in the sketch, for corrections and additions have been inserted here 
and there. The librarian thinks the sketch has been in the file some twelve or more 
years, but has no knowledge of its author. It is a compilation from secondary rather 
than primary sources, and not to be accepted unless corroborated elsewhere. 

The reviewer has enumerated at length the material available to Mr. Morris and its 
inadequacy for a connected genealogy is apparent. He has struggled to overcome this 
difficulty and deserves praise for his patient and extensive labor. He has, however, 
attempted more than anyone could do successfully under the circumstances, especially 
with the handicap of being unable to search original records himself. The reviewer 
finds herself at variance with him on several points. 

The first of these is in the identification of 15 Richard Tunstall (pp. 4, 57) with 
Richard Tunstall of Bestland, King and Queen County, Virginia. The latter was a 
tithable in the county, which means a resident from 1782 until his death in 1798 or 
1799. It is, therefore, impossible for him to be in Warren County, North Carolina, 
in 1800. Richard of Bestland, a year or two before his death, gave or sold to Thomas 
C. Tunstall, probably his son, over half of his land. By 1801, Thomas C. had removed 
to New Kent County where he resided until his death, 29 July 1832, aged 56 years, 
leaving a wife and four children. (Obituary, Religious Herald, Richmond, Virginia, 
10 Aug. 1832.) It may be that the Richard Tunstall jr. who appears in 1782 Tax 
List as a tithable for Sally Tunstall and apparently is not noted again, is the Richard 
later in North Carolina. 

The second point the reviewer would mention where she deems Mr. Morris wrong 
is his identification of the William who was in Halifax County in 1766 with the 
William who received land from the estate of a Col. Richard Tunstall in King and 
Queen County. In the 1783 Tax Lists, Esther Tunstall’s personalty is listed, “For 
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the estate of Col. Richard Tunstall decd.” In 1785 she appears with William and 
Robert as her white tithables aged between 16 and 21 years. In 1785 a Richard jr. 
acquired 665 acres, “part of Col. Richard Tunstall’s estate.” This deduction from | 
the original 1,203 acres left 583 acres in the estate which was so carried until 1791 
when sale of 100 acres to Humphrey Temple was noted. The remaining 438 acres 
was credited to William Tunstall in 1793 and until 1795 when it appeared as 
William's estate. William and Richard Tunstall jr., apparently these same persons, 
were tithables in the county from the time they became of age until their deaths. 
The usual interpretation of the above would be that Esther was the widow of a Col. 
Richard Tunstall and that Richard jr., William and Robert were his sons. Robert 
apparently died young, since Richard jr. and William heired the land. The William 
under 21 in 1785 and a resident of King and Queen could not be the William who 
was in Halifax in 1766, 

The reviewer deems Mr. Morris's initial mistake from which the others spring was 
in considering Richard? Tunstall the only one “to transmit the Tunstall name.” (p. 7). 
In the Quit Rent Roll for 1704, the only Tunstall listed is Thomas Tunstall with 
550 acres. In the absence of proof, one would surmise that he was either the only son 
of the immigrant then alive, or the only adult grandson bearing the name. Since his 
acreage is only a fraction of that patented by Richard, Richard jr. and Edmund, it 
is likely there were minor Tunstall heirs bearing the name whose land was reported 
under the names of their guardians. It is not provable that all the Tunstalls in King 
and Queen County were descendants of Richard,? and trying to fit them in as such 
forces Mr. Morris into placements of generations that seem erroneous. We have 
mentioned Esther as the widow of a Col. Richard Tunstall; it seems unlikely that 
Esther with two minor children in 1785 was the widow of the Col. Richard* born 
1700 unless she were a second wife much his junior. There are too few dates by 
which to check degree of descent firmly, but the reviewer is of the opinion that a 
generation has been omitted some where and that Col. Richard’ is really Col. 
Richard.* 

Mr. Morris might have done better to consider Col. Richard (born 1700) as the 
progenitor of the King and Queen County family since his children are better docu- 
mented than those of the immigrant, and group other Tunstalls in the county as of 
unknown descent. That would have obviated some difficulties. Similarly he could 
posit William of Halifax as the progenitor of that family. While it seems all the 
Tunstalls descended from the Richard who was in New Kent by 1663, exact degree 
of relation to him is not susceptible of documentary proof so far as extant records reveal. 

In 1782, Leonard Tunstall appeared as a tithable for Ann Tunstall. The next year 
she had no white tithable and he was on the lists independently. Mr. Morris queries 
(p. 19), “Does this suggest that Anne was his wife? Or was she his mother?”. Mr. 
Morris is forgetting that a wife could not in 1782 hold property in her own name if 
her husband were living. To the reviewer it would suggest that Leonard born about 
1762 became 21 by 1783 when he appeared as his own tithable independent of his 
widowed mother. The same criticism can be made of Mr. Morris’s statement (p. 29) 
that Sally Tunstall held 200 acres in King and Queen County for several years but 
“her husband superseded her in 1789.” It is an untenable premise. 
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Mr. Morris's use of small Roman numerals to denote a volume is at variance with 
standard usage which limits them to prefatory pages. 

One also notices irregularity in the use of the numeral placed above and to the 
right of a given name to denote degree of descent from the progenitor. Mr. Morris 
in lists of children usually thus distinguishes the oldest child but not the others in the 
family, and in discussions seldom uses the numeral. This omission makes it more 
difficult to identify and place individuals. Genealogy is not too easy a science under 
the most favorable circumstances, and every device that will clarify and facilitate it 
should be employed. 

Mr. Morris's fondness for beginning sentences with “and” or “and so” is surprising, 
and produces an unpleasant effect. There are occasional errors in grammar also, though 
these may be due to mistakes in proof reading. 

To sum up, Mr. Morris had two tasks. The first and more difficult was to organize 
and systematize the early generations of the family into a definite pattern. With the 
vague and scattered data available he could not, in the reviewer's judgment, do this 
satisfactorily, despite effort. The second task was to arrange with some uniformity the 
material sent him by many branches of the family, dropping what was superfluous 
and filling in what was inadequate. Having brought the Tunstalls out of the desert 
of King and Queen into lands possessing records, he found the way easier. He has 
taken enormous pains with the later generations, and left no stone unturned to locate 
and secure details relative to Tunstalls. The entire clan should gratefully do obeisance 
to him for unselfish long continued labors in their behalf. 

The reviewer subscribes to and tries to follow the creed of the late Keith Pearson 
of the Chicago Daily News who wrote thus: 


“We cannot bear to roast a book 
Nor brutally attack it; 

We lay it gently on our lap 

And dust its little jacket.” 


Martrua W. Hen 
1951 


Commerce and Conquest in East Africa: With particular reference to the Salem Trade 
with Zanzibar. By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy, Jr. Salem: The Essex Institute, 1950. 
xxi & 245 pp., illustrated, with a bibliography and index. $3.50. 


Despite its rather academic title, this is by no means a scholarly treatise devoted 
to detailed analysis of East African economics. Instead, it is an absorbing yarn — and 
a true one, too — spun by an observant and well-travelled American into whose blood 
the fascination of the dark continent has entered. One can almost picture himself 
comfortably seated in a well-furnished study, before a blazing fire, while Mr. Brady 
charmingly unfolds the gripping story of the Sultanate of Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
Somaliland, Kenya, and Tanganyika from the dawn of history to the nineteenth 
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century, and then carries his narrative westward to its grand and bloody finale in the 
fastnesses of the upper Congo country. 

Unlike its counterpart on the Atlantic side of the continent, East Africa (above 
Natal) is not predominantly inhabitated by the Negro, but by Hamitic peoples with 
some Negro infusion. The Bushmen and Hottentots are yellowish-brown rather than 
black, and the Bantus are only partly black. Moreover, for centuries the never-failing 
monsoons (seasonal northeast winds of the Indian Ocean) have wafted vessels to the 
coast of East Africa, thus rendering the region culturally a part of the Moslem world. 
Even the name “Kafhr” for the Negroes further south is merely the Arabic word for 
“infidel.” A free intermixture eventually produced the Swahili peoples who occupy 
the coast from Somaliland to Mombasa and whose dialect contains many Arabic words. 

The story of this largely unkown portion of the earth may be summed up in the 
words gold, ivory, slaves, and spices. Here the ancient Egyptians may have traded 
more than a century before Tutankhamen. Here too King Solomon may have ob- 
tained, through the good offices of Hiram King of Tyre’s fleet, his famous collection 
of “gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks” — or, at least, that is what Milton be- 
lieved when he referred in Paradise Lost to “Mombaza and Quiloa, and Melind, and 
Sofala, thought Ophir.” And Rider Haggard’s famous romances also rest upon the 
identification of “Ophir” of the ancients with Sofala in Mozambique, even though 
there is good reason to doubt it. 

In any event East Africa was early brought within the trading sphere of the Medi- 
terranean, as is indicated by an Egyptian coin of one of the Ptolemies found on the 
coast below Zanzibar. Probably as early as six centuries before Christ roving Phoeni- 
cians touched upon this coast. And modern anthropologists have noted the similarity of 
the native dances of this area to the sailors’ rites of the ancient Greeks. 


It was, however, the Arabs who exercised the most continuous influence upon the 
region. In the first century Arabs from Mocha ruled this shore, which even yet recog- 
nizes the sovereignty of the Sultans of Zanzibar who are themselves Arab princes 
from Muscat. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, a guide book to the Red Sea written 
in 60 .D., clearly indicates the suzerainty of Mocha and observes that the Arabs “are 
familiar with the natives and intermarry with them,” “know the whole coast and 
understand the language.” 

The mysterious island of Madagascar, known to the medieval Moors as the “Island 
of the Moon,” gave rise, it is conjectured, to some of the adventures of Sinbad the 
Sailor, whose fantastic roc may be a garbled account of the extinct giant bird aepyornis 
of Madagascar. 

Except for the visit of an occasional traveller, usually with a special interest in find- 
ing the long-lost Christian King, Prester John, European influence was not exerted in 
East Africa until the days of Prince Henry the Navigator and Vasco de Gama late 
in the fifteenth century. Then for several centuries Portugal dominated the coast by 
its powerful fleet, forts, and gunpowder. But it eventually declined, and after much 
bloodshed, the Portuguese were finally expelled from Mombasa in 1729 by the Arab 
tuler of Muscat in Oman, who thereupon established the dynasty that ever since has 
reigned over the Sultanate of Zanzibar. 
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The United States was the first of the occidental nations to establish cordial com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations with Zanzibar. Salem’s brig Amn sailed thither in 
1826, followed by the schooner Spy the next year. Between September, 1832 and 
May, 1834 some 41 vessels entered Zanzibar: nine were European and thirty-two 
American (mostly from Salem). In 1832 President Andrew Jackson dispatched an 
envoy who negotiated a Treaty of Amity and Commerce with the Sultan Seyyid Said, 
which was ratified in 1834 and is still in force. 

Conveniently situated on the trade routes of Arabia, India, and the Persian Gulf, 
Zanzibar was the ideal mart for slaves and ivory brought from the mainland. Early 
in the nineteenth century Zanzibar entered upon a new career, adopting the cultiva- 
tion of cloves from the Spice Islands via Mauritius. This sweet smelling commodity, 
in time, proved Zanzibar’s salvation. By 1900 when the aroused conscience of Euro- 
pean nations finally succeeded in suppressing the East African slave trade — the site 
of the last open slave market in the world is now occupied by the Anglican cathedral 
at Zanzibar — and when ingenious substitutes had replaced genuine ivory, Zanzibar 
survived as the principal supplier of cloves to the world market. 

Mr. Brady does not confine his narrative to military and economic forces: it bristles 
with characters whose personality is noteworthy. There is the wise and honorable 
Sultan Seyyid Said (1806-1856), the first Yankee Consul Richard Palmer Waters 
(1836-45), the Indian banker Taria Topan, the explorer Stanley, the missionary 
Livingstone, Paul du Chaillu who discovered the gorilla and the pygmy, and above 
all, the incredible Arab merchant Tippu Tib (1836-1905) who dominated the whole 
region for half a century. 

But all the persons that appear in the narrative are not out of the pages of Arabian 
nights: one at least is familiar to the readers of the Virginia Magazine of History, the 
late Alexander W. Weddell of Richmond who served as U. S. Consul at Zanzibar 
from 1910 to 1912. A paragraph devoted to his great personal charm and diplomatic 
ability rescues Zanzibar from the mist of fable and brings it home to Virginia readers. 
This knack of identifying the reader with the subject by means of association is one 
at which Mr. Brady excels. 

The rest of the book deals with the European scramble for Africa, the extermination 
of the Arabs of Central Africa by the Congo Free State, and the present state of the 
much-reduced Sultanate of Zanzibar. 

Artuur Prerce Mippteton 


Colonial Williamsburg 


Virginia Cavalcade. History in Picture and Story. Summer, 1951. Volume I, Number 
1. Published Quarterly by the Virginia State Library under the authority of the 
Library Board of Virginia. Per issue, 35 cents. 

We most cordially welcome the appearance of Virginia Cavalcade to the group of 
Virginia historical magazines. This first number is “a thing of beauty” while its con- 
tinuance can but prove “a joy forever.” 

Following the table of contents of this first issue appears this announcement: “Vir- 
ginia Cavalcade is designed to stimulate interest in Virginia history, to reveal some of 
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the wealth of material in the collections of the Virginia State Library, and to make 
the library more useful in its public service.” The first number of this magazine is a 
perfect illustration of this announced ideal for the publication. The subjects of 
articles and the illustrations are well chosen; the subjects excellently presented by the 
authors of the several articles, and the illustrations beautifully made. 

This publication is under the editorship of W. Edwin Hemphill; his associates are 
Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, James R. V. Daniel, William H. Gaines, Jr., and William 
M. E. Rachal, each of whom contributes articles to this number of the magazine. In 
addition there are articles by Hilda Noel Schroetter and Randolph W. Church. The 
stories are told of George Mason, his Virginia Declaration of Rights and his wonder- 
ful home, “Gunston Hall”; counterfeiting of colonial currency; Claudius Crozet and 
his Blue Ridge Tunnel; John Rolfe in his role as “the first man to grow tobacco 
profitably in Virginia”; the thrilling experience of Molly Tynes (later Mrs. W. B. 
Davidson), a Virginian heroine of the War between the States; Archibald Cary as a 
practical politician; the Tobacco Riots in Virginia during the spring and summer of 
1682; and the Commonwealth’s first Constitution. The authors of the articles that 
tell these stories have told them well; facts are related, but related in such fashion that 
the reader is kept wide awake by the following narratives. The articles in Virginia 
Cavalcade, Summer, 1951, place important subjects before the public in such literary 
form that they will be read and long remembered. We shall look forward with great 
interest to succeeding numbers of Virginia Cavalcade. 

The Library Board of Virginia could not engage in a fi ner adventure as part of the 
educational program of that great institution than the publication of this magazine. 
Copies will of course go into the libraries of all Virginia schools; and there should be 
subscriptions to this publication by libraries and individuals throughout the country. 


CLAYTON TORRENCE 


Appeal to Arms: A Military History of the American Revolution. By Witiarp M. 
Wattace. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. 308 pp. $4.50. 


The first of the successful new world civil wars resulted in political independence 
from England for the three million British-American inhabitants of the thirteen 
original colonies. Independence was realized one hundred and seventy-six years after 
Englishmen away-from-home established their first permanent settlement at Jamestown. 

In 1783 British sovereignty in the new world was overthrown by terms of the treaty 
of Paris from Massachusetts to Georgia and westward to the Mississippi River. A new 
nation, destined to become the greatest in the history of the world, was born of the 
chaos, confusion, suffering, desolation, indecision, and death resulting from almost a 
decade of civil war. It was the first of many western hemisphere civil wars calculated 
to rid the Americas of European overlordship. 

Willard M. Wallace in Appeal to Arms has contributed a well-written, adequately 
documented, and interesting volume on the military aspects of the years 1774-1783. 
Maps of a dozen or more battles and campaigns prove valuable. Caricatures, sketches, 
and cartoons are interesting. The index is adequate. Economic and social aspects 
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of the war are deliberately ignored. The contents of the volume are in keeping with 
the author's plan, predicated on the brief that “. . . military history, within recent 
decades, has been sacrificed to other considerations.” 

Mr. Wallace began his study with a critical analysis of the immediate background 
to open hostilities and ended his study with a resume of American and French 
strategy and the use of sea power that resulted in Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown. 
The second chapter entitled “The Guns at Lexington and Concord” and the third 
chapter entitled “The Costly Victory at Bunker Hill” were certainly among the best 
written and most interesting in the book. In the last two chapters, “The Yorktown 
Campaign” and “The End of the War,” the author emphasized and elaborated on 
Mahan’s thesis relative to the significance of sea power as the determining factor in 
the outcome of the war. 

Appeal to Arms is a story all Americans should know. It is a story of the successes 
and defeats, hopes and fears, trials and tribulations, of a million revolutionists who 
after almost a decade of bitter civil war against the mother country secured for them- 
selves and their children the privileges and responsibilities of political independence. 
It is to be regretted that all too many of us in 1951 think only in terms of the privileges 
won us by the terms of the treaty of Paris in 1783. 

GLENN Curtiss SMITH 


Madison College 


The Mariners’ Museum 1930-50. A History and Guide Museum Publication No. 20. 
The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia, 1950. 256 pp. 8 pp index. 


At first glance this volume is attractive and extended scrutiny intensifies one’s first 
impression. The binding, dark green with title and seal in gold, is pleasing to sight 
and touch, the paper is of good quality, the type easily legible, illustrations beautifully 
clear and apposite to the text, end papers appropriate. In short, it is the sort of book 
one would expect from persons long connected with another local organization, the 
motto of which since 1886 has been: “We shall build good ships here.” 

The foreword is by Mr. Homer L. Ferguson, President of the self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of the Museum. He notes the genesis of the idea and the purpose 
as expressed in the words carved on the bronze entrance doors: “This museum is de- 
voted to the culture of the sea and its tributaries, its conquest by man and its influence 
on civilization.” The founder, Mr. Archer Milton Huntington, has put our country 
in his debt by multiple contributions to its culture and education, the establishment 
of the large Hispanic Museum in New York City being among his benefactions, but 
no other museum has as many facets of interest as this one devoted to the magic and 
the mystery of the sea. 

The compiler, Mr. Alexander Crosby Brown, former Chief of Publications for the 
Museum, in addition to numerous preceding Museum publications issued under his 
editorship, is a well-known author, having written among other works a history of 
The Old Bay Line, famous for years of service between Baltimore, Maryland and 
Norfolk, Virginia, and Horizon’s Rim, an account of a voyage around the world. In 
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his writings Mr. Brown reveals an innate love for all things nautical, and by training 
and natural bent is suited to the task of describing the Mariners’ Museum. 

The first two chapters of the book tell of the lake and the park which form the 
physical setting of the Museum. The one hundred and sixty-five acre lake, named 
Lake Maury for the famous oceanographer, is a mecca for wild fowl, many varieties 
of ducks finding its sheltered waters a welcome haven when winter storms lash the 
river. Swans were put in the lake and feeding them on Sunday afternoons offers 
diversion to many of the younger residents of Newport News. The lake was formed 
from Waters Creek, so named for an early land owner here, Edward Waters. Edward 
Waters was one of the colonists who were marooned on the Bermudas in 1608 by 
the wreck of the Sea Venture, and while there built two boats, the Patience and the 
Deliverance in which they came to Virginia in 1609. The park adjacent to the lake 
with its bridle paths, pleasant walks and native shrubs offers fitting background for 
Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington’s fine sculpture. The best known is the monumental 
group, “Conquering the Wild,” depicting man’s struggle with the forces of nature and 
dedicated to Collis Potter Huntington (1821-1900), father of the Founder of the 
Museum. The reviewer's favorite among Mrs. Huntington’s works is the pair of 
stone jaguars near the library entrance of the Museum Building because of their 
grace, pose, and superb depiction of effortless strength. One feels they could spring to 
life at a word. 

After the setting, we come to the treasures housed within the building. Ship 
models, collections of small craft, navigational instruments, ship equipment, arma- 
ment, lighthouses, and life saving equipment are headings of the first few chapters. 
Ship models are varied, truly illustrating the purpose of the museum to show the 
conquest of the sea by man. Complementing the models is the collection of small 
craft. One can see a Portuguese fishing boat or a cypress log dugout from Dismal 
Swamp, Va., then consider for example the half-model of the Cunard liner Queen 
Elizabeth, and realize how each boat is constructed for and adapted to its intended 
use, and that regardless of how simple or complex the finished product is, it is the 
result of centuries-old experience and craftsmanship. Not without reason is a boat 
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assumed to have personality and spoken of as “she” rather than “it. 

The figureheads, which are a lodestone for visitors, are discussed in this volume 
under the general heading “Ship Ornaments.” All the figureheads have a certain 
appeal, but the superbly carved eagle by John Haley Bellamy of Kittery, Me., is the 
prize exhibit. The reviewer has also particularly admired the lion from the ship 
Derwent for its quiescent power. 

The equipment for whaling is well described. That exhibit, like the figureheads, 
is attractive to visitors, for whaling was an occupation hazardous and toilsome but 
with large returns in money. It left an ineffaceable impress on American life. It 
seems so wholly of the past that while one knows whaling is stil] carried on with 
modern equipment, it is somewhat surprising to read in June, 1951, issue of Nor- 
wegian American Commerce an account of the number of expeditions sent out by 
several countries yearly. Insulin is one of the many valuable commodities extracted 
from whales. 
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Days, weeks, months, sometimes even years on shipboard brought about the question 
of how to spend one’s spare time. The exhibits in the museum show what varied ways 
the sailors solved the query. Rope, bone, ivory, and wood were the materials from 
which were fashioned square-knot belts, purses, ditty-bags, chessmen, cribbage boards, 
ship models, swifts on which yarn might be wound, canes, the little ships in bottles 
and other objects. The ivory objects, so delicately and intricately carved have a pe- 
culiar appeal, almost an aura of personality. 

The pictorial collection consists of over eight thousand items, depicting naval 
ships and battles, harbors, shipyards, dockyards and launchings, merchant sailing 
vessels, merchant steamers, lighthouses, marine disasters, whaling boats, fishing boats 
and yachts. Besides this comprehensive depiction of boats, there is a large collection 
of portraits of shipbuilders, scientists, naval officers and early explorers. All visitors to 
the Museum pause before Sorolla’s conception of Columbus. He is shown standing 
on the poop of his flagship, Santa Maria as he left Palos westward bound. There is 
something mystic in his face, as he gazes over the sea, yet practical withal, for though 
a dreamer of dreams, yet they were dreams based on logic. 

The historical relics recall many events important in American history: mementoes 
of the battleship Maine remind Peninsula residents that in 1898 United States troops 
encamped to the north of the city of Newport News, preparatory to embarkation for 
Cuba, and the song whistled, sung and played incessantly was “There'll be a hot time 
in the old town tonight”; a piece of live-oak from the original hull of the United 
States Frigate Constitution built in 1797 recalls the War of 1812, and the song re- 
vealing the unpopularity of President Madison, 


“A war you did declare, Jem 
Oh why did you do so? 
You should have had some better cause 
Jem Madison, my Joe.” 


Copper rivets made for the Constitution by Paul Revere take our thoughts to “the 
eighteenth of April in Seventy-five” and the lantern gleaming in “the North Church 
Tower.” The Revolutionary War relics that had lain in the York River since 1781 are 
of great interest. They were salvaged by diving operations from the wrecks of 
British men-of-war and other vessels burned and sunk in the York River in the Siege 
of Yorktown, 1781. These articles and the method of salvaging them are described 
more fully in an article written by the President of the Board of Trustees appearing 
in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, second series, vol. 
XIX (1939). 

There are interesting and well illustrated chapters dealing with Ceramics, Glass- 
ware, Marine Silver and Miscellaneous materials. The reviewer has often noted the 
large number of visitors attracted to these exhibits, the appeal of which, as is true in 
many other instances, is limited only by the visitors’ historical background. 

The library of the Museum is a treasure house of rare volumes collected with 
discrimination under the following divisions: shipbuilding, ship operations, voyage 
and travel, commerce and trade, and miscellaneous. The technical books are out- 
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standing in their respective fields, but to the layman, the superbly illustrated con- 
temporary accounts of fifteenth and sixteenth century voyages and travels are of 
more compelling interest for such volumes were the guide and the lure for successive 
discoverers. Among the prized books is a complete file of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
from 1834 to the present; also there is a complete file of the List of Merchant Vessels 
of the United States from its inception in 1868. Among documents of interest is 
Mark Twain’s Original Pilot’s Certificate April 9, 1859, which recalls the vanished 
glory of the Mississippi River steam boats. As recognition of the fact that the Museum 
is located in Virginia, a working collection of Virginiana has appropriately been 
included. 

This review has mentioned only a small part of the possessions of the Museum noted 
in the volume under discussion, for to mention all of them would be impossible. Mr. 
Brown's book is excellent but the printed page falls far short of the charm and color 
of the Museum itself. 

The worth of the Museum and its usefulness can not be over-estimated. All who 
pass within its doors derive benefit from this dream of Mr. Huntington’s which has 
become an actuality. Those whom he has gathered around him through the years to 
formulate, guide and develop the policies of this institution are like unto him in 
breadth of vision and high purpose. 

It is a personal pleasure to the reviewer to pay tribute to all those connected with 
this Museum which serves as a beacon-light of inspiration and learning. 


Marrua W. 


Newport News, Virginia. 
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